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KITTY FISHER.* 

This celebrated courtezan was probably of Ger- 
man descent, for, although called usually “Fisher,” 
yeton the best engravings of her portraits, as that 

y Fisher, after Sir Joshua Reynolds, she is called 

Kitty Fischer. Of her parentage we know no- 
thing, but she seems in girlhood to have been of 
that occupation which is still fertile in the 
duction of the frail sisterhood. One of the 
at the time of her celebrity says : — 


“ All that we can know of her 
Is this—she was a milliner. 
Her parentage so low and mean 
Is hardly to be trac’d, I ween ; 
Say, has she wit—or has she sense ? 


pro- 
satires 


No !—nothing but impertinence.” 


(Kitty's Stream, 1759.) 


It is cx rtain, judging from her portraits, that her | 


beauty was not above prettiness, yet it is also cer- 
tain that she was superlatively attractive. Th 
same satire charges noblemen and gentlemen with 


soldiers, and being — ” Now turn’d dupes ol Kitty 
er, 
Nor was the preceding the only satire upon the 
same subject, and all 
months of each other. 
# Magazine of 1760, are announced — 


— 


appearing within a few 


(° See“ N. & Q.” 1S. viii. 440; 24 §, iii, 348.) 


ive Wounds of Christ,” | 


Daughter of the Air” — St. Augus- 


| there called “Kitty Willis,” 


Thus, in the March Gen- | 


| buy; 


“ An Odd Letter on a most interesting subject, to Miss 
K. F—h—r.” 6d. . Williams. 

“ Miss K. F "3 Miscellany.” 1s. 
in verse. ] : 

“Elegy to K. F—h—r.” 


Ranger. [This is 


The full title of the satire I have quoted is — 

“ Kitty’s Stream ; or, the Noblemen turned Fishermen. 
\ Comic Satire addressed to the Gentlemen in the interest 
of the celebrated Miss K——y F——r. By Rigdum 
Funidos,” 1759. 

It is a 4to pamphlet. A copy is in the British 
Museum, with a few notes by the Rev. J. Mitford 
and others. 

Mr. Mitford says : — 

“T have seen three different portraits of Kitty Fisher 
by Sir J. Reynolds. Two are engraved. One is at Field 
Marshal, Grovesnor’s, Ararat: House, Richmond, and one 
is gone to America.” 


There is also a miniature of her now among the 
miniatures exhibiting at the South Kensington 
Museum; and I have a small circular engraved 
miniature of her full face from some painting, of 
which I recognise no dé scription. 

Lieut.-Gen. Anthony George Martin, who died 
in May, 1800, at his house in Leicester Square, 
was, When a young man, considered by the ladies 
so handsome as to be called by them the “ Military 
Cupid.” He had the reputation of introducing 
Kitty Fisher into public life. His connection with 
her was broken off in consequence of his restricted 
means, he being then only an ensign, but she re- 
tained during life her partiality for him, and for 
his sake was always ready to quit the most 
wealthy and elevated of her admirers. ( (Gent. Mag. 
Aug. 1800.) 

How well Kitty Fisher was known is further 


| evidenced by Mrs. Cowley introducing her, for a 


special object, in The Belle’ s Stratage m. She is 
and there is this 
thrust at her. Saville says, instructing her how 
to play her part, “‘ Remember, Kitty, that the 


| woman you are to personate is a woman of virtue. 


To which Kitty is represented as replying, “I am 
afraid I shall find that a difficult character.” 
Thus notorious, it is scarcely credible that Kitty 


| should be admitted into respectable society, yet 


Madam DY’ Arblay states (Memoirs, i. 66) — “ Bet 
Flint once took Kitty Fisher to see Dr. Johnson, 
but he was not at home, to his great regret.” Itis 


| not surprising, therefore, that she was to be seen 
| among the promenaders in Kensington Gardens, 
neglecting their duty to England as statesmen and | 


and renders probable this narrative of Horace Wal- 


pt yle’s — 


“ Orange girls at that time were invariably courtezans, 
and little Prince Frederick (1759 ), seeing Kitty pass, said 
to the Prince of Wales ‘That’s a Miss.’ ‘A Miss! are 
not all girls Misses?’ ‘Oh! but a particular sort of 
Miss — a Miss that sells oranges.’ ‘Is there any harm in 
selling oranges?’ ‘Oh! they are not such oranges as you 
I believe they are a sort that my brother Edward 


19% 


buys! 








Like the fast young ladies of the present day, 
Kitty was among the noted equestrians of the 
parks, and one satire has this title : — 

“ Horse and away to St. James’s Park, on a Trip for the 
Noontide Air. Who rides fastest, Miss Kitty Fisher or 
her gay gallant ?” 

It is miserably printed, though said at the bottom 
of the page, for it is only a single one, “ Written 
and printed at Strawberry Hill.” 

It merely relates that she was in a black riding 
habit, attended by “her officer and servant,” can- 
tering down the Green Park on a horse singularly 
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marked; that she fell from her horse, and caused | 


a great sensation among the fashionables ; 


and this | 


caused great disgust in a gentleman, who ex- | 


claimed “‘ Who the devil would be modest when 
they may live in this state by prostitution! Why 
*tis enough to debauch half the women in Lon- 
don.” (Satirical Tracts in King’s Lib.) 

The time, however, had arrived when Kitty had 
an opportunity of forsaking the paths of vice, and 
she wisely accepted the opportunity for escape. 
Envy probably suggested many of the satires | 
have named, and their especial birth-year was 
1759. They induced her to insert the following in 
the Public Advertiser of March 30 in that year : — 

“To err is a blemish entailed upon mortality, and in- 
discretion seldom or never escapes without censure the 
more heavy, as the character is more remarkable ; and 
doubled, nay, trebled by the world, if that character is 
marked by success: then malice shoots against it all her 
stings, and the snakes of envy are let loose. To the 
humane and generous heart then must the injured appeal, 
and certain relief will be found in impartial honour. 
Miss Fisher is forced to sue to that jurisdiction to protect 
her from the baseness of little scribblers and scurvy male- 
volence She has been abused in public papers, €X pose d 
in print-shops, and, to wind up the whole, some wretches, 
mean, ignorant, and venal, would impose upon the public by 
daring to publish her memoirs. She hopes to prevent the 
success of their endeavours, by declaring that nothing of 
that sort has the slightest foundation in truth. 

“C. Fisner.” 

This seems like a skirmishing to protect a re- 
treat, for she soon after became the wife of John 
Norris, Esq., of Hemsted Manor, in the parish of 
Bennenden, Kent. 

From that time she ceased to be a celebrity, 
and I find no other published notice of her than 
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This, therefore, is not Kitty Fisher's tomb : and 
upon searching the register, “Kitty's” death is 


| proved to have occurred twenty-one years previ- 


ously. Mr. Edge has furnished me with this ex- 
tract from the Bennenden register : — 

“Burials, 1767.—March 23. Catherine Maria, Wife of 
Jn® Norris, Jun", Esq.” 

I can remember fifty years ago a common excla- 
mation among the elderlies was, “My eye, Kitty 
Fisher!” I fear no explanation of this survives, 

G.W. J. 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSEHOLD TALES. 


It is of great importance that the household 
tales of England should be collected, as they have 
been collected in France, in Germany, in Russia, 
in Greece, in Scotland, &e. : 

Dr. Dasent, in his introduction to The Norse 
Tales, speaks of English household tales as a thing 
of the past, as though they were no more to be 
discovered. I am convinced that they are still 
told in out-of-the-way rural districts, but they 
are very difficult to obtain, as old people are shy 
of relating them. Von Hahn was twenty-seven 
years in the Levant, living among the people, 
without being able to obtain from them a single 
household tale. At last he offered to pay for 
those related to him, and with silver opened the 
women’s mouths. By this means alone was hi 
able to form his invaluable collection of Greek 
and Albanian popular tales. I think that the 
same means might be employed in England. An 
intelligent girl, in a national school, may also be 
made very useful in gathering materials. 

Our antiquarian collectors of folk lore have 


hitherto searched for legends, superstitions, and 


charms; let them diligently seek out true house- 


| hold tales, and I am sure they will find them still 
| existing. 


the bare mention by Hasted that she was buried 


at Bennenden. 


. . ' 
I learned, through the kind attention of the | 


vicar of that parish, the Rev. W. J. Edge, that 
there is in its churchyard a large low tomb, which 
is popularly regarded as “ Kitty Fisher's.” It is 
enclosed by an iron palisading, and of somewhat 
awkward access; but one of the parish school- 


boys surmounted the difficulties, and rendered legi- | 


ble this epitaph — 
“CaTnentnE Wyxxe. Born the 27th day of August, 
1741, died the 7th day of February, 1788.” * 


* Who was this? It has been suggested that she 


[ am now removed from my native county of 
Devonshire, where I know these tales may be 
picked up, and I have but a few which I was able 
to collect. Seeing before me no prospect of being 
able to continue my search for them, I contribute 
what I have to “N. & Q.,” in hopes of setting 
others on the scent : — 

I, THE TREF. 

There was once upon atime a good man who 
had two children: a girl by a first wile, and a 
boy by the second. The girl was 4s white as 
milk, and her lips were like cherries. Her hair 
was like golden silk, and it hung to the ground. 
Her brother loved her dearly, but her wicked 
step-mother hated her. “ (@hild,” said the step- 


ROSE 


In the 


might have been a daughter of Kitty Fisher's. othe 


parish register, Mr. Edge informs me, is this entry eens 
burial—“ 1788, Feb, 18. Catherine Wynn, buried in linen ; 


2/. 10s, paid.” 
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is mother one day, “go to the grocer’s shop and| “Sing again that beautiful song,” asked the 
ri- buy me a pound of candles.” She gave her the | shoemaker. “If you will first give me those little 
x- money; and the little girl went, bought the | red shoes you are making.” The cobbler gave 
candles, and started on her return. There was a | the shoes, and the bird sang the song; then flew 
of stile to cross. She put down the candles whilst | to a tree in front of a watchmaker’s, and sang : — 
she got over the stile. Up came a dog, and ran | “ My wicked mother slew me 
la- off with the candles. : | My dear father ate me, ' 
vai She went back to the grocer’s, and she got a My little brother whom I love 
m- second bunch. She came to the stile, set down | Sits below, and I sing up above. 
P the candles, and proceeded to climb over. Up Stick, stock, stone dead. 
: came the dog, and ran off with the candles. **Oh the beautiful song! sing it again, sweet 
She went again to the grocer’s, and she got a | bird,” asked the watchmaker. ‘If you will give 
third bunch ; and just the same event happened. | me first that gold watch and chain in your hand.” 
ld Then she came to her step-mother crying: for | The jeweller gave the watch and chain. The 
ve she had spent all the money, and had lost three | bird took it in one foot, the shoes in the other, and 
ia, bunches eaniiee. | flew away after having repeated the song, to where 
The step-mother was angry, but she pretended | three millers were picking a millstone. The bird 
ree not to mind the loss. She said to the child: | perched on a tree, and sang: — 
ng “Come lay thy head on my lap, that I may comb | “ My wicked mother slew me, 
be thy hair.” So the little one laid her head in the | My dear father ate me, 
till woman's lap, who proceeded to comb the yellow | My little brother whom I love 
1ev silken hair. And when she combed, the hair fell | dits below, and I sing up above, 
hy over her knees, and rolled right down to the| . weet 
en ground. Then one of the men put down his tool, and 
ile, Then the step-mother hated her more for the | looked up from his work : — 
gle beauty of her hair; so she said to her: ‘I cannot | “ Stock!” 
for part thy hair on my knee, fetch a billet of wood.” | Then the second miller’s man, laid aside his 
the So she fetched it. Then said the step-mother : | tool, and looked up : — 
he “T cannot part thy hair with a comb, fetch me | Ce 
ek an axe.” So she fetched it. } *“ Stone - 
the “Now,” said the wicked woman, “lay thy head | Then the third miller’s man laid down his tool,* 
An down on the billet whilst I part thy hair.” " | and looked up : — 
be Well! she laid her little golden head down | “ Dead!” 
without fear; and, whist! down came the axe, | Then all three cried out with one voice: “Oh 
ave and it was off. So the mother wiped the axe and | what a beautiful song! sing it, sweet bird, again.” 
nd laughed. “Tf you will put the millstone round my neck,” 
se- _ Then she took the heart and the liver of the | said the bird. The men complied with the bird's 
till little girl, and she stewed them, and brought | request, and away to the tree it flew with the 
s them into the house for supper. The husband millstone round its neck; and the red shoes in the 
r of tasted them, and shook his head. He said they | grasp of one foot, and the gold watch and chain 
be tasted very strangely. She gave some to the | in the grasp of the other. It sang the song, and 
ible little boy, but he would not eat. She tried to | then flew home. It rattled the millstone against 
ing force him, but he refused; and ran out into the | the eaves of the house, and the step-mother said : 
ute garden, and took up his little sister and put her | “It thunders.” Then the little boy ran out to see 
Ing in @ box, and buried the box under a rose tree; | the thunder, and down dropped the red shoes at 
and every day he went to the tree and wept, and | his feet. It rattled the millstone against the 
wept, and wept, till his tears ran down on the box. | eaves of the house once more, and the step-mother 
sho One day the rose tree flowered. It was spring. | said again, “It thunders.” Then the father ran 
ia There among the flowers was a white bird ; and it out, and down fell the chain about his neck. 
, as sang, and sang, and sang like an angel out of | Inran father and son laughing and saying: “See! 
hair heaven, Away it flew, and it went to a cobbler’s | the thunder has brought us these fine things.” Then 
nd. shop, and perched itself on a tree hard by; and the bird rattled the millstone against the eaves of 
ked this it sang : — . | the house a third time ; and the step-mother said: 
tep- “ My wicked mother slew me, “Tt thunders again, perhaps the thunder has 
My dear father ate me, brought something for me,” and she ran out: but 
1 the My little brother whom I love, the moment she stepped outside the door, down 
ro a Poo and ¢ cing up chore, fell the millstone on her head ; and so she died. 
nen; Stick, stock, stone dead.”* | ; 
ER ore: earn or tetas ll 
* I think that these lines are not quite correct, a line This is the same story as the German tale of 
seems to be wanting. “‘The Juniper Tree,” but it differs from it in many 
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particulars. In the German story the boy is killed, 


not the girl; and he is killed by the shutting 
down of the lid of a box on his neck, as he is 
looking at some apples. The father is not made 
to eat of the flesh 


xe bad woman tries to make the sister eat of it. 
In the Greek story an apple tree grows out of the 
grave, and bears a golden talking apple, not a 
bird. 

In the Hungarian tale (Zrdélyi Népmesek, 5), 
“A mosolygé alma,” the life of two princes is 
bound up with golden pear trees, which a step- 
mother hews down. From them goes forth a 
bird which lays two golden eggs, and out of these 
eggs come forth the princes unhurt. 

The millstone occurs in many household tales 
as thunder. 


I have no doubt that there is a mythological | 


root to this curious story. 
II, THE RIDDLE. 


There was once a lady, very beautiful and well 
born. For some reason or other she was con- 
demned to die a cruel death. 

She pleaded her case, and her beauty and her 
great goodness touched the judges; and they so 
far relaxed their severity, as to promise that she 
should save her neck if she could propose a riddle 
which they could not answer in three days. 

She was given a day to prepare. They came to 
her in her cell to know the riddle. She said: — 

* Love I sit, 
Love I stand; 
Love I hold, 
Fast in hand. 
I see Love, 
Love sees not me. 
Riddle me that, 
Or hanged I'll be. 





” 


The judges could not guess, so she was ac- 
uitted. Then she gave them the explanation. 
She had a dog called “ Love.” She had killed it, 


and with its skin had made socks for her shoes — | 


on these she stood: gloves for her hands—and 


these she held; a seat for her chair—on that she | 


sat. She looked at her gloves, and she saw Love; 
but Love saw her no more. 5S. Barove-Govunp. 


INEDITED LETTER OF RANDLE COTGRAVE. 


[We are indebted to the courtesy of Mr. W. 
Carew Hazzirr for the opportunity of printing in 
our columns the following interesting letter from 
Randle Cotgrave, the well-known author of the 
French and English Dictionary, to Mr. Beaulieu, 
who, as we learn from the superscription (“To my 
worthy frend M* Beaulieu, Secretarie to The Lo. 
Embassador of Great Brittaine at Paris. These 
.’), was addressed to one well calculated 


1 either; though in the corre- | 
sponding Greek tale, of Asterinos and the Pulja, | 
t 


to assist him in the work on which he was then 
| engaged. The first edition of Cotgrave's Diction- 

ary, which is dedicated “ to the Right Hon: and 
my very good Lord and Maister Sir William Ceci] 
Knight, Lord Burghley, and sonne and heire ap. 
parent unto the Earl of Exeter,” and in which he 
| thanks his Lordship for “ 80 often dispensing with 
the ordinary attendance of an ordinary servant,” 
contains no allusion to Cotgrave's obligations 
either to Monsieur Limery, or Monsieur Beaulieu. 

The English ambassador at the court of France 
to whom M. Beaulieu was secretary, was, we pre- 
| sume, the well-known Sir Thomas Edmondes, as 

we find from Mrs. Green’s Calendar of State Papers, 

1611-1616, p. 415, that Chamberlain, in a letter 
| to Carleton, dated December 21, 1616, says, “ Sir 

Thomas Edmondes has arrived in London with 
| his Frenchman, Beaulieu.” Clement Edmondes, 
mentioned in the letter, afterwards Sir Clement 
Edmondes, was, we believe, his son. 

There is appended to the letter a seal bearing 
the arms of Cotgrave: gules, a chevron indented 
ermine, between three bugle horns sable. ] 

“ S1e—I have at severall times this monti: receaved 
from You two letters, and with them all the papers You 
had of mine from H to the end of O. The first 2 quieres 
in effect I lost, being past them before I had them; of 
the rest I shall make double use both in the gaine of the 
time I should have spent in re-collecting them and in 
respect of the light which You have given me by some of 
them: The rest which I cannot get interpreted here by 
your means (for I will account that help yours which 
your friends afford me) shall be preserved for a second 
edition, if God grant me health and time to publish it 
over again. About a weeke before Christmas I shall have 
need of my P; then they will serve me if they be well 
furnished ; otherwise the sooner You send them the greater 
favour You shall doe me, that I may have time enough, 
before hand to communicate them with M* Limery to 
whom I am in this business exceedingly behoulden. Those 
of R I shall be able to spare a fortnight or three weeks 
longer. More I will not at this time trouble You with, 
for though I know your love would make You willing 
enough to bestow time on them, yet I must in good man- 
ners have respect both unto mine own small deservings of 
You and to your many much more weightie ymploiments. 
The meanes You may have to send the first of this (if the 
| partie be readie or should the condition fitt) will be by the 
youth of whom You writt unto mein your first. My lo. hath 
little occasion to use him as I ghesse both by the proportion 
of his familie at this time and by this that (reminding me 
in a late letter, to give You, from him, many thanks for 
those You have sent him; and to intreat You to accept 
of such an acknowledgment from one that living in 4 
still barren and homely country hath little or no meanes 
to requite You) he made no mention of that youth. And 
therefore having dealt with all such my friends and ac 
quaintants here as were likelie to be able to place him, 
I have at length obtayned from one of them thus much, 
that because our noblemen doe the more willinglie inter- 
tayne one whom they may see beforehand, if You please 
to send him, his dyet and lodging shall be freely allowed 
him untill he may be with some conveniencie provided 
for. And yt may be we shall not need to bestow him 
elsewhere ; but that as my frends you and the youth can 
agree. This gentleman, (that I may deal freely with you), 
is Mr. Clement Edmonds, who willed me not to name 
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unto you, and therefore I pray you take no notice of him 
at this time, but direct the youth unto me. For your 
Cachet Volant I thank You, and pray You to continue yt, 
though now I deserve it not, both because I have little 
time, but especially because I know that Mr Limery and 
others doe not suffer You to want any intelligence that 
the Season affords. And so in some haste I bid you fare- 


well, as : tm 
“Your most affectionate 


“frend and servant, 


“ 97 Nov. 1610. Ran. CoTGRAVE.” 


Bris.—The natives of Barbadoes call themselves 
“Rims,” but for what reason I have never yet 
met one of those islanders who could tell me; 
and, therefore, I am at liberty, I suppose, to sug- 
gest the following explanation : 

The mythical island of Bimini, and supposed 
locality of the Fountain of Youth, or rejuven- 
escence, was almost as much sought for by the 
adventurers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries, in the New World, as was “ El Dorado.” 

Ponce de Leon failing to find it, stumbled upon 
Florida in 1512 (hence the name given to an 
American substitute for Eau de Cologne). 

The Barbadians, with their noted partiality for 
their own little island, may have at an early 
period compared it to the fabulous Bimini, and 
adopted for themselves the name of Bims. Sp. 


Tae Harnway Famiiy.— The following is 
copied from an old Latin Bible of the date of 
1527. The style of writing is evidently of the 
period to which the document refers. Possibly it 
may allude to some branch of the family of Shak- 
speare’s wife; though there is a slight difference 
in the spelling of the name, which, however, was a 
trifle in those days. 


ers ; — 


“ Francis Hathway, married to Anne Austen the 
thursday before St. Paul’s day, An. Dom. 1629. To 
whom was borne their eldest sonne — 


“1. Francis Hathway, July the xjt*, An. Dom. 1631, | 


being Munday beetweene 12 and one of the clocke, but 
niest to 12 at noon. Whose witneses were M' John Trot- 
man, Henry Blagrave, and Elizabeth Hathway, one the 
firyday that next followed, in the Parish Church of Cam, 
in G’toreshire. 

“2. Robert Hathway was borne ffeb. 3, An. Dom. 1632, 
being Sunday beetweene two and three of y* clocke in the 
morning ; whose witnesses were Mt Anthony Hathway, 
M John Edwards, and his grandmother M= Mary Hath- 


way; one y¢ Sunday next following in y* Parish Church 


of Cam, in G’torshire. 

“3. Anne Hathway was borne May 4, A. D. 1634, 
being Sunday, a little after 9 in the afternoone ; whose 
witnesses were Tho. Belcher, Elizabeth Edwards, Jane 

ve; one y* thursday seuight next following in 

- = a in G’torshire. 

» Mary Hathway was born: the 22¢ of November, 
1685 ; being Sunday, about 5 of y* clocke in y* morning ; 


. 


And it is observable, that | 
these Hathways resided in an adjoining county. | 
At any rate, this scrap of family history may | 
be interesting to some of your west-country | 
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whose witnesses were her grandfather Mt Richard Hath- 
way, M™ Elizabeth Ashburne, M™ Martha Smalwood ; 
the Munday senight next following, being St. Andrew’s 
day, at Churcham Church, in Glos’shire. 

“5. Margaret Hathway was borne the 6" day of ffeb- 
ruary, 1636; being Munday, about 3 of the clocke in the 
morning ; whose witnesses were Rowland Greene, her 

| aunt Mary Hathway, and Susanna Paine ; on y* Sunday 

| following, in Churcham Church, in Gloucestershire. 

| “6, Sarah Hathway was borne Jan. 7, 1638; being 
Munday, about 9 of y* clocke in the morning ; and bap- 

tized, Jan. 13, in the p’rish church of Churcham ; whose 
witnesses were M™ Sarah Browne, M™ Hesther Harris, 
and Mt John Browne of London. 

“7. Child still borne, being a sonne.” 


J.S. 


Burning or Lisrarres.—It would greatly 
interest the lovers of literature to read some au- 
thentic particulars of the loss involved in the late 

| lamentable fire at Messrs. Sotheby & Co.’s auction 
rooms. The Catalogue of Mr. Offor’s matchless 
library is now before me: treasures that were to 
occupy eleven days’ sale, and now nearly all de- 
| stroyed! To-day I hear that Mr. Hartshorne’s 
| library perished at the same time; also a third 
collection, belonging to a nobleman. An enumer- 
| ation of some of the choicer curiosities of these 
| collections would be of great interest. Mr. Offor’s 
collection of Bibles, Testaments, and Psalters was, 
I suppose, unequalled in the world. His hobby 
was Bunyan, and the “ Bunyaniana” alone ex- 
tended to 500 Lots. Mr. Hartshorne’s collection, 
I should fear, contained many MS. treasures— 
charters, deeds, pedigrees, &c. Was such the 
case? I am sure it can benefit no one to hush 
up disasters such as these; and the readers of 
| ay & Q.” would gladly see some authentic re- 
| cord of what has taken place. JAYDEE. 


TRUNDLE Beps.—Mr. Halliwell gives a —_ 
tion of what trundle beds, or rather bedsteads, 
were, in a note to Sir Simonds D’Ewes’s Life 
(vol. i. p. 86, edition of 1845), from which we 
may conclude that they are now obsolete in Eng- 
land. They are not so in this country. They are 
| about a foot in height, and are used by young 
children sleeping in the same room with grown 
persons. Their legs being mounted on castors, 
| they are rolled under the larger bedsteads when 
not in use. UNEDA. 
Philadelphia. 


Tne ApMIRABLE Cricnton. —The following 
notice of Crichton does not appear in Mr. Tytler’s 
Life of Crichton. Tt occurs at p. 52 of “ Epi- 
taphiorum Dialogi Septem. Auctore Bartholomeo 
Burchelato, Tarvisino Physico, Ad illustriorem 
Tarvisii civiumque memoriam,” 4to, Venice, 
1583: — 


“O felicem memoriam, quam cert? admiror, cum ea 
retineas omnia, que tibi unquam, usquamve, ut audio, 
contigerit lectitare : neque istud admiror, ut impossibile 
sit omnium meminisse, quo divino mumere, si unquam 
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alius nunc potitur juvenis ille Jacobus Critonius Scotus, his death a widow Mary, and two sons William 
quem Venetiis et Tarvisii, sicut alii ubique locorum, non | and Richard. William came to an . 

semel sumus experti: cujus, preter alias plurimas, pro- | with “M his father’ idow” agreement 

fessio ea est celebris, se nullarum rerum, verborum, lit- | Mary iis tatners wow fe her 

terarum, operum, nullorum voluminum, quotquot innu- | dower lands. He left three sons—W illiam, who 

mera legerit, seu viderit, oblivione, neque hesitatione vel | left two daughters; Peter, who died childless ; 

minima detineri.” | and Thomas, who died 35 Edw. ITI. [1361] hay- 

T. A. C. | ing married Beatrice, daughter of Roger Mortimer 

| Now this Thomas is manifestly the same who, 

Queries. | according to the same writer, was returned as 

| Mary’s heir, and who is also recorded to have 


THE COUNTESS MARSHAL AND HER SONS. | married Beatrice Mortimer ; therefore, “Mary his 


Mary de Ros, second wife of Thomas of Bro- | father’s widow” must be the Countess Marshal. 
therton, was married three times—to William de | But proceed a little further, and Dugdale is found 
Braose, to Sir Ralph Cobham, and to Earl Thomas. | Stating that “This Mary died in 19 Edw. II.”! 
At least so say all authorities—Sir Harris Nicolas (1325-6) the date of death of her first husband, 
(Test. Vet. i. 86), Speed (p. 564), Sandford (p. Sir Ralph Cobham. Moreover, the expression, 
206), and others. But of these three husbands, | “his father’s widow,” seems tacitly to imply that 
which respectively stood first, second, and third, | She was not the mother of this William; and, if 
is a point upon which few writers can agree. Burke this be so, he must have been, not William the 
gives them (p. 426) Braose, Thomas (not naming | third son of Mary, but William the eldest son of 
Cobham); Dugdale and Sir H. Nicolas—Braose, | De Braose by his first wife, Isabel de Clar. 
Thomas, Cobham; Speed— Cobham, Thomas, Therefore, Thomas his son — the grandson of 
Braose ; Moreri—“ Breuves,” Thomas (not nam- | Isabel, was not the grandson of Mary. How then 
ing Cobham.) In the MS. additions to Dugdale’s | came he to be returned her heir? and how were 
Baronage, published in Collectanea Topographica both he and John Cobham found her heirs? 
et Genealogica, vi. 75, Dugdale more cautiously Can the truth be disentangled from this Gordian 
says that Mary, on her marriage with Braose, was knot ? . 
widow, or afterwards wife, of Ralph de Cobham. A few words more concerning the Cobhams. 
Your correspondent B. seems to me to have proved Who was Ralph de Cobham? I find no mention 
conclusively from documentary evidence that the of him in the — of Cobham of Kent, either 
true order in which the three stand is, Cobham, | in Dugdale or Burke. Was he a Cobham of Ster- 
Braose, Thomas (3" 8. iv. 198.) borough ? and, if so, was Eleanor Cobham, Duchess 

But the children of the Countess Marshal are | of Gloucester, a descendant of the Countess Mar- 
a far greater puzzle than her husbands. B. says, | shal? . : . 
“Ralph died 19 Edw. IL, his son and heir, John, | _ I find in various Issue Rolls mention of “John 
being a year old.” Cobham, then, died in 1325-6, de Cobham, son of the Countess Marshal, but 
and John Cobham was born 1324-5. Mary, there- | none give any biographical particulars concerning 
fore, could not have married Braose before 1326, him, except that on Oct. 13, 1363, certain lands 
at the earliest. But Dugdale (MS. additions, | were bought from him for the king, for which 
Coll. Top. et Gen. vi. 75) tells me that the chil- 100/. were paid. On the 20th of the same month, 
dren of Braose and Mary were—1. Richard, who | 366/. 13s. 4d.; and on the 6th of Nov. following, 
died s. p. in or before 22 Edw. I. [1293-4]; 2. | 75. 6s. 8d. more. I at first imagined him to be 
Peter, who died 5 Edw. IL. {1311-13}, leaving a | identical with another of the same name, who 
son Thomas, who was found heir of his grand- | *ppears on the Rolls under the various epithets of 
mother Mary at her death; 3. William; 4. Mar- John Cobham, John Cobham, Knight, John de 
garet. B. states, from the Ingnisition for Norfolk, Cobbeham, Banneret, and John Lord of Cobbeham; 
that “John de Cobham was her son and heir.” | but I now find that the latter must be the son é 
There is surely some strange blunder here. The | Henry de Cobbeham, who died in 1339, and he 
countess herself died in 1362; and if her eldest | himself in 1407—“a very old man,” says Dugdale, 
son were born in 1290 (supposing that he died in quoting Thomas of Walsingham. . 
childhood), Mary must have been about ninety | _ The latest notice which I have yet found of the 
when she died, and above fifty at the birth of her | John Cobham, who is distinguished as “ the son 

, | of the Countess Marshal ” occurs under the date of 


son John Cobham, to say nothing of the back- | - 
ward chronology which makes the fon of her first | March 1, 1367 (Issue Roll, Mich. 41 Edw. Il) 
» HERMENTRUDE. 


marriage about thirty-five years younger than the 
eldest child of her second alliance. 

Again, by turning to Dugdale’s original Baron-| Cuassevrs 1x THE Enoiisn Anwy.—Can aly 
age (i. 420) we find mention of William de Braose, | of the readers of “ N. & Q.” furnish me with any 
son of John de Braose and Margaret, daughter of | information as to the two regiments of “Chas- 
Llywelyn Prince of Wales. This William left at | seurs,” which appear in the English army lists # 
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— 


the end of the old French war—the Chasseurs 
Prittaniques and York Chasseurs? or refer me to 
any work where information as to their equipment, 


wiform, &e., particularly those of the latter corps, | 


may be found ? MILzs PEpItvs. 


‘ . 
Dopp Famity. — Wanted some information re- 


santing the arms and origin of the Northumbrian 
family of Dodd. It is frequently mentioned in 
ald county histories as possessing considerable 
power and influence in the fifteenth or sixteenth 
centuries; and I am informed that some gentleman 
is contemplating writing a history of the family. 
Perhaps some of your correspondents could indi- 
cate where I may obtain any information. 
J. Dopp. 
Edinburgh. 


“Tue Exetisn Marcu” anp Joun Rupp. — 
Where can I find information respecting “ The 
English March,” or about John Rudd, who pre- 
sented the following petition ; probably (judging 
from the handwriting) to Charles I.? Rudd was 
perhaps connected with a Thomas Rudd, the 
engineer, who has been already inquired about 
in your pages (2°¢ S. viii. 496) : — 

“To the King’s most excellent Majestie. 

“The humble petition of John Rudd, one of your Ma- 
jestie’s druammes : Sheweth, That it formerly pleased 
your Majestie to give command ‘The English Marche’ 
should be practized, and truly taught to be beaten in and 
throughout this Kingdome, whereby the severall Traine 
handes might be furnished with able drummes. There is 
complaint made in sundrye places that such your Ma- 
jesties directions cannot be observed, by reason there is 
want of skillfull persons to undertake that service, soe as 
the Traine bandes are unfurnished with understanding 
men, nether can your Majestie bee supplyed with sufficient 
drummes (upon any occasion) unless some course be 
tymely settled to breed up men to perfection in this 
waye. 

“Wherefore, the petitioner humbly beseecheth your 
Sacred Majestie, That yee wilbe graciouslie pleased to 
direct your Royall lettres to the severall Lordes Livete- 
nauntes of every Sheire within this Kingdome, whereby 
the petitioner and his sufficient Deputies (who will under- 
take the same) may have the teachinge of all such per- 
sins as are desirous to learne truly to beate the English 
March as your Majestie hath commanded, and the peti- 
oner and his deputies shall stand to the voluntary cur- 


tesie of the Country to be rewarded for theire paines and 


charges to be taken and expended in this service, And as 
in duty bound ever praye for your Majestie,” &c. 


J. B. tae Exvpest. 


SUFFIX “-HAY,” ETc.—In the westernmost part | 


of Dorsetshire, but chiefly in Marshwood vale, 


are to be found several farms and hamlets named 


after their ancient possessors, with the suffix -hay: 
as Bewshin 8-hay, Blundel’s-hay, &c. Is this the 


same as the “haia” of the Domesday Book, i. e. | 


4 fenced enclosure ? 
It may also be found in the map of Devonshire, 
larly between Axminster and Ottery ; but 
always in the plural, -Aays, -hayes, or -hayne. 
The prefix is generally the name of a family that 


| once held the place; but sometimes otherwise, as 
| Easthay, Hamhay, Millhays. A. 8, Exits. 
Brompton. 


Heratpic Query. — There is a piece of mural 
sculpture built into the east end wall of the south 
aisle of Stroud parish church, that has excited 
much curiosity. It, or part of it, seems to have 
been originally an altar-piece or a monument, 
into the centre of which has subsequently been in- 
serted a single large sculptured slab of a later 
style, and another man’s work. There are slight 
traces of letters on both of the parts, but nothing 
intelligible. On the sinister end of the central 
slab is an esquire’s helmet, and on the dexter side 
is a shield, with a coat of arms on it, both 
carved in high relief. The arms on the shield are 
three griffins rampant, looking towards the sinis- 
ter side; but there is not, nor ever could have 
been, any chevron between them. 

Part of this work is thought to be of early, and 
the other part of late, Elizabethan workmanship. 
In the hope of some clue to an explanation of it 
by the arms, I shall be greatly obliged if any 
correspondent of “N. & Q.” will say to what 
family those arms belonged. P. H. F. 


Stroud, Gloucestershire. 


Jewisn Letrers.— Who was the writer of a 
book entitled — 

“ Jewish Letters: or, a Correspondence Philosophical, 
Historical, and Critical, betwixt a Jew and his Corre- 
spondents in different Parts. Tome III. Newcastle, 
1741”? 

I believe only one volume was ever given to 
the world. I have seen two copies of tome iil. ; 
but I have never seen a copy of tome i. or ii. 

E. A 
L Ap 


, JosEPH MAnerty.—This gentleman was author 
of the following work, published anonymously :— 


“The Print Collector; an Introduction to the Know- 
ledge necessary for forming a Collection of Ancient Prints, 
containing suggestions as to the Mode of commencing 
Collector. Remarks on the Ancient and Modern Practice 
of the Art, and a Catalogue raisonné of Books.” Lond., 
4to, 1844. 

His collection of engravings was sold by auc- 
tion by Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson in 1851, 
and realised 3500/.—a little less than the actual 
cost (Art Journal, 1851, p. 201). Further in- 
formation respecting him is solicited, and the date 
of his death, will particularly oblige 8. Y. R. 


Aeyes Pearsox.—Can you give me any in- 
formation regarding Agnes Pearson, author of 
The Illustrious Exile, &c., a volume of wig 
(printed at Birmingham), 1815 ? oe 


Piymovutn.— In the British Museum is an en- 
| graved plan of the Naval Hospital at Plymouth, 
built about 1756-64. The name of the e ver, 
and any other that may have been appended to it, 
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are cut away. I wish to know these names, and 
have been unable to find another impression of the 
late. Has any collector of such prints a copy of 
it?—for I expect it has been issued as a print, 
and not in a work. Wratr Parwortn. 


QUOTATION WANTED.— 
“ Misteriis sacris repleat nos Bra Johannis.” 
This line occurs on many medieval bells in 
Devon. It is supposed to be a quotation. Can 
any learned reader of “N. & Q.” assist in the 
inquiry and oblige H, T. ELLacomBe. 
lyst St. George. 


Rateten.—Can any correspondent oblige me 
with the arms of a family of Raleigh that lived at 
Beaudport, co. Devon, in the fourteenth century, 
and afterwards at Combraleigh in the same county ? 

W. D. Hoyte. 


Rosrs Hoop Battap.—In one part of that 
fine old ballad, entitled A Lytell Geste of Robyn 
Hode, where the brave outlaw is directing Little 
John, Scathelocke, and the Miller’s son, to go 
and keep watch in the forest for “some unketh 
guest,” this passage occurs : — 

“ And walke up to the Sayles, 
And so to Watlynge-Strete.” 

This evidently cannot be the Watling Street 
properly so called; and Mr. Ritson (vide foot- 
note, Allingham’s Ballad Book) understands Er- 
ming Street to be here meant, though I am at a 
loss to know how the former name could ever 
have been applied to the latter road: since they 
commence at different places, and, after meeting 
at London, gradually di 
tions— Watling Street to the north-west, and 
Erming Street to the north by Lincoln and York. 
Robert of Gloucester, in his rhyming history, 
alludes to these old highways : — 

“ Fram the South into the North takith Erminge-strete, 
Fram the East into the West goeth Ikeneld-strete, 
Fram South-est to North-west, that is sum del grete, 
Fram Dover into Chestre goeth Watlynge-strete. 

Fram the South-west to North-est into Englondes ende, 

Fosse men calleth thilke wey that by mony town doth 

wende.” 

How is this difficulty to be explained ? 

I wish also to ascertain the situation of “the 
Sayles ;” and shall be greatly indebted to any 
reader of “N. & Q.” who will give me the de- 
sired information, or refer me to some source from 
whence I may draw for myself. A. H. K.C. L. 


“Trots Sarnts bE Gracr.”—It is an article of 
popular faith in some parts of the Continent, that 
a very marked depression of temperature takes 
= on the 11th, 12th, and 13th of May—days 

edicated respectively to SS. Mammertus, Pan- 
cratius (Pancras), and Servatus; who have, in 
consequence, received the name of the “Trois 


iverge in different direc- | 





Saints de Glace.” Does a similar superstition 
exist in this country? It ap to be a well- 
ascertained fact, that certain ema of tem- 
perature, of sufficient importance to have at- 
tracted the attention of meteorologists, do take 
lace in the month of May. They were attributed 
by Erman to the interposition of asteroids be- 
tween the sun and the earth. M. Claire-Deville, 
however, in a paper read before the French Aca- 
demy a few weeks back, says that the recorded 
temperatures show that the “Saints de Glace” 
sometimes bring cold, sometimes heat, and, in 
some years, that they have no influence whatever. 
R. B. Prosser. 
25, Southampton Buildings, W.C. 


Turners or Hatserton, Devon.— The arms 
of this family as recorded in the Heralds’ Visita- 
tion of 1620, are—“ A chevron ermine between 
three Fers-de-Moulin. On a chief argent, a lion 

assant ; and for crest a lion passant, with a branch 
in his right paw.” Similar arms to these are 
used by Sir Gregory Page Turner, the Turners of 
Warwickshire, and by Lord Winterton and others 
of the same name. 

Will any one kindly inform me if these are 
branches of the same family, and which is the 
elder stock ? DEvoNIENSIS. 


Artuvur Trtox.—At p. 166, of Mr. Bartlett’s 
History of Wimbledon, is the following passage :— 
“ Near the present site of Heathfield, on the northern 
boundary of the parish, was the residence of Arthur 
Tyton, Esq., solicitor of the Customs. He eollected very 
valuable materials for a ‘ History of Surrey;’ in compiling 
which, he spared neither time nor expense. He had an 
experienced draughtsman always in his service; and, 
| accompanied by him, Mr. Tyton often made a tour in the 
| country for a week or ten days, taking provisions with 
| him. He collected in this way some beautiful sketches of 
| churches and places of note. On Mr. Tyton’s death, his 
| MSS., as well as his fortune, came to his nephew Arthur 
| Blackiston, Esq. ; who sold the ‘ History of Surrey for a 
| trifling sum. ie has never been published. Mr. Tyton 
| lies buried in Merton churchyard.” 
| As Mr. Bartlett does not give the date of Mr. 
Tyton’s death, I presume he does not know it 
Can the information be supplied by any of your 
correspondents ? 8. Y. RB 





Wrirren Rocxs.—I am about to visit the 
North of England, and I shall be greatly obliged 
if you or any of your correspondents will tell me 
exactly where to find the rocks which bear upo® 
them certain mysterious inscriptions, which have 
been much discussed lately, and which are sup- 

to be prehistoric. I believe that they are 
to be found among the Cheviots, or at any rate 
some where in Northumberland ; but I shall be 
glad of more precise information as to their where- 
about. I hope to make drawings of them, oF 
tracings, if that be possible. C. W. BaRkLer. 

7, Paulton’s Square, Chelsea. 
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Queries with Answers. 


Horxnam MS. Lrsrary.—In the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of Laterature, vol. ii. part 
1. p. 352, there is a notice of a MS. Library at 
Holkham, in Norfolk, in which it is stated that at 
the time the article was written a catalogue was 
in preparation. Can any one inform me if it was 
completed and published, and when? CLuTHa. 

Edinburgh. 

(Mr. Edwards, in his Memoirs of Libraries, ii. 154, has 
farnished the following notices of the famed Holkham 
library: “Early in the last century, an accomplished 
member of a famous family, Thomas Coke, Lord Lovel, 
and (afterwards) Earl of Leicester, collected, during his 
lengthened travels on the Continent, and more particu- 
larly in Italy, a choice collection of MSS., on vellum, of 
the Latin classics, of Dante and Boccaccio, and of the 
medieval Chroniclers; and also some valuable printed 
books. When they reached Holkham, some casualty 
seems to have prevented their proper arrangement. A 
century later, William Roscoe paid a visit to Holkham, 
and found himself in presence of a series of the finest 
MSS. he had ever beheld. The Classics belonged to the 
Italian revival. One of the many fine MSS. of Livy had 
been the gift of Cosmo, Pater Patria, to Alfonso, King of 
Naples. Another volume which he had eagerly disin- 
terred contained a series of original drawings by Rafaelle, 
of the architectural antiquities of Rome. Here lay the 
vivid historical and controversial MSS of Paoli Sarpi ; 
there, the elaborate treatise of Leonardo da Vinci on the 
movement of water, illustrated with drawings by his own 
hand. 

“Roscoe undertook an elaborate descriptive catalogue, 
and carried it far towards completion. But he had un- 
der-estimated the amount of labour which such a work 
entails, and it ultimately had to be completed (in 1827) 
with the help of the eminent attainments in such matters 
of Sir Frederic Madden. ‘I am now,’ wrote Roscoe, at 
the date last-named, ‘ revising for the last time the Cata- 
logue of the MSS. at Holkham, with Mr. Madden’s nu- 
merous additions, which have more than doubled the size 
of the work, so that instead of being comprised in’ one 
or two quarto volumes, it appeared that if printed it 
Would extend to five or six.’ Sir Frederic Madden, it 
seems, dissuaded Mr. Coke from giving the work to the 
public by printing it. Although Roscoe doubtless re- 
gretted this conclusion, he bore emphatic testimony to 
“the great learning, industry, and ability with which Mr. 
Madden had executed his task. It will make an incon- 
eeivable addition to the value of the manuscripts.’ 
Amongst the English part of these manuscripts, are some 
important papers of Sir Edward Coke.” Consult also the 
the Life of Roscoe, ii. 86-95 ; 256-264 ; 370-873. 

Mr. Edwards’s account of the Holkham ( ‘atalogue, how- 
ever, is not perfectly correct. The fact is, Mr. Roscoe 
only completed the Italian portion of it ; the other classes 
Maselive plates or the work had been engrave, nd 

graved, and it 





was a great disappointment to Sir Frederic Madden 
that Mr. Coke should have altered his intention of print- 
ing the Catalogue. So far from Sir Frederic having 
“ dissuaded Mr. Coke from giving the work to the public 
by printing it,” he subsequently made a proposal to that 
gentleman to have the Catalogue printed at the expense 
of Mr. Henry G. Bohn (who had authorised the offer ), but 
this proposal was also declined. } 


“To Run amuck.” —In a work recently pub- 
lished, Adventures among the Dyaks of Borneo, 
by Frederick Boyle, F.R.G.S., the meaning and 
origin of the above phrase are explained. At p. 18, 
et seq. he says: — 

“ Perhaps the most striking character of the Malay na- 
ture is the strange madness called ‘amok.’ . . . He 
snatches up the first weapon that meets his eye, and 
dashes to the nearest frequented spot, where he cuts and 
thrusts at every living thing until shot down like a mad 
animal. An instance occurred some years ago of 
a sailor who ran ‘amok’ in a vessel in the harbour, and 
forced all the crew to jump overboard for their lives.” 

TRETANE. 

[“I have learned,” says Malone, “that a-mocca, or 
a-muck (for so the word should be written) is used in the 
Malay language adverbially, as one word, and signifies, 
if we may so write, hillingly” The epithet Indian 
which Dryden gives to the word much, is clearly allusive 
of some eastern custom : — 

“ Frontless, and satire-proof, he scowers the streets, 

And runs an Indian muck at all he meets.” 
The Hind and Panther. 

An illustration of this phrase will also be found in Sir 
George Staunton’s Embassy to China, i. 264, where we 
read that “the slaves (at Batavia) when determined on 
revenge, often swallow, for the purpose of acquiring arti- 
ficial courage, an extraordinary dose of opium, and soon 
becoming frantic, as well as desperate, not only stab the 
objects of their hate, but sally forth to attack, in like 
manner, every person they meet, till self-preservation 
They are said in 
that state to be running a muck, and instances of it are not 
more common among slaves, than among free natives of 
the country, who, in the anguish for losing their money, 
effects, and sometimes their families, at gaming, to which 
they are violently addicted, or under the pressure of some 
other passion, or misfortune, have recourse to the same 
remedy with the same fatal effects.” For other illustra- 
tions of this Indian custom consult The Gent. Mag. 
XXxviii. 283, and the European Mag. xxxvii. 110.] 


renders it necessary to destroy them. 


ScEPTER-BROAD.— 

“1729, Oct. 25. Received of Jno. Wingfield, Esq’. a 
Sceptre-Broad, as a legacy left me by M™ Johanna Sleigh, 
deceased; 1/. 5s. 

“ T say rec’d per W™ Wildeman.” 

What is this coin ? Esiien. 

[The following notices of the sceptre pieces, temp. 
James I. occur in Martin Folkes’s English Gold Coins, 
4to, 1763, pp. 7, 8: “Sovereigns or units of crown gold, 
commonly called Scepter pieces, at 20s. each ; with double 
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crowns, British crowns, and half-crowns. Weight 154-8 
grains. Value 25s. ld. farthing.” Also, “ Units, or 
twenty-shilling pieces, commonly called Broad pieces, 
double crowns or ten shilling pieces, and British crowns 
or five shilling pieces. Weight 140°5 grains. Value 
22s. 9d. half-pennie. All these have the king’s head 
laureat.” George II. issued a proclamation, dated Feb, 
21, 1732-3, forbidding all persons in future to receive or 
utter, by tale, any of the gold coins of 25s. or 23s., com- 
monly called Broad pieces, or their half or quarter. The 


coins thus prohibited, consisted properly of the sceptred | 


units of crown gold of King James I., which weighing 
originally almost 154 grains, had been for a great while 
current at 25s. each; of the laureat 20s. pieces of the 
same king, and those of Charles I. and Charles II., which 
having formerly weighed above 140 grains, had been 
long current at 23s. each.—Folkes’s English Silver Coins, 
se7 
p- 133.) 


Hervey’s Meprrations ano Harvey’s Sacce. 
Can you oblige me with the epigram on the above, 
of which the following are two lines? I believe 
the last two, but am not sure, neither can I guar- 
antee their accuracy : — 

“ The one is good for frying soles, 
The other saves souls from frying.” 
A. CowPEr. 

Museum Street. 

[ This epigram, entitled “Grimm’s Ghost,” is by James 
Smith, one of the authors of The Rejected Addresses. See 
his Miscellanies, ii. 48, edit, 1840 : — 

“ Two Harveys had a separate wish 
To please in separate stations ; 
The one invented Sauce for fish, 
The other Meditations. 
“ Each has his pungent powers applie«| 
To aid the dead and dying : 
That relishes a Sole when fried, 
This saves a Soul from frying.” 

Harvey, the inventor of the sauce, kept the Black Dog 

Inn at Bedfont, about three miles beyond Hounslow, 


where formerly the Four-in-Hand Club used to drive dull | 


care away at his famed table dhéte. Harvey was much 
esteemed and patronised by the late Sir Henry Peyton 
and the “ Whips” of his day. Byron in! Beppo recom- 
mends — 
“ The curious in fish sauce, before they cross 
The sea, to bid their cook, or wife, or friend, 
Walk or ride to the Strand, and buy in gross 
Ketchup, Soy, Chili vinegar, and Harvey, 
Or, by the Lord! a Lent will well nigh starve ye.” 


We have never been able to discover the date of Har- | 


vey’s death. ] 

“ AntmMALI Partanti.” —In William Stuart 
Rose’s translation and condensation of Casti’s 
poem occurs the following, canto ii. stanza vi. : — 

“The Ferrarese 
“To choicer music chimed his gay guitar, 
In Este’s halls ; they were not strains like these 

Which from its orbit charm’d Albracca’s star.” 


do not know the allusion in “ Albracca’s star;” per. 
haps it is in the Orlando, but I do not think it is 
in the Gierusalemme, with which I am moderately 
familian QuIsauis, 

[ Webster, in the new edition of his valuable Dictionary 
(p. 1546) seems to afford a clew to the allusion in the 
passage quoted above. He says “ Albracca is a castle of 
Cathay to which Angelica, in Bojardo’s Orlando Inna- 
morato, retires in grief at being scorned and shunned by 
Rinaldo, with whom she is deeply in love. Here she is 
besieged by Agricane, King of Tartary, who resolves to 
win her, notwithstanding her rejection of his suit.”] 


Tue Scots or IneLaxnp.—The Marquis of 
Lothian, in his work on The Confederate Secession, 
states the word Scotus formerly meant an Irish- 
man as well as a native of Scotland. Ducange, in 
his Glossary, quotes passages to the same effect 
from Bede, Radulphus de Diceto, and other me- 
dizeval writers. Claudian in “I. Consulatum Sti- 
lichonis” uses the words Caledonius, Scotus, and 
Ierne. At what period were the Irish first called 
Scoti, and how long did they retain that appel- 
lation ? Tuomas E. Wrynrneton. 

Stanford Court, Worcester. 

[The name Scotia does not appear to have been applied 
to Ireland till about the end of the third century, from 
which time to the beginning of the eleventh it continued 
to indicate that country exclusively. The authorities 
which show that Scotia was an island distinct from 
Britain, and the same as Hibernia, or Erin, have been 
collected by Camden (Epist. p. 360, edit. 1691, 4to), and 
afford the fullest proof of his proposition. ] 


“ Conveyancine.” —Is there a Latin word for 
“conveyancing ” ? D. M. 

[For “conveyancing,” as it implies the practice, busi- 
ness, or profession of a conveyancer, there is no Latin 
word that we can recommend. For “conveyancing” as 
it implies the act of conveyance, or the legal transfer of 
property in any single instance, we beg leave to name 
Abalienatio. Alienatio is also admissible. Law Latin 
has such barbarisms as conveiancia, conveio, &c. ] 


Replies. 
VOLTAIRE. 
(3"4 S. vii. 496; viii. 53.) 
Mr. Bares asks if it is not inconceivable that, 
with or without examination of half a dozen pas- 


| sages cited by him from Voltaire’s Letters, “men 


I suppose I should be ashamed to confess that I | 


can be found in the present day to pervert their 
obvious sense with such diabolical malignity. 
These passages are adduced by him to show that 
the grand object of Voltaire and his associates 
was only “the abasement and destruction of super- 
stition and fanaticism ;” and that these alone, and 
not our Divine Redeemer and the Christian re- 
ligion, were meant by the blasphemous phrase 80 
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often used by Voltaire in his letters, “ écrasez 
Yinfame.” It is true that he did not confine its 
meaning to Christ and Christianity; but occa- 
sionally—as in the extracts referred to—employed 
it to designate what he chose to consider the 
superstitions and the fanaticism of religion ; but it 
js also true, and easily proved, that the epithet was 
usually directed against Christ himself and his 
holy religion. . é 
things connected with Christianity, its mysteries, 
its morality, and its ministers. Now for the 
proofs : — er 

In writing to the Marquis D’Argence, March 2, 
1763, he signed himself “Christmoque,” and in 
other letters he speaks of the “ superstition Chris- 
ticole:” meaning, in fact, everything connected 
with the worship of Christ. In his letter to 
Frederick II. of April 5, 1767, he congratulated 
him for being wise enough to know that for seven- 
teen centuries, “la secte Chrétienne n’avoit jamais 
fait que du mal.” In a letter to D'Alembert, 
June 20, 1760, he seeks to animate the zeal of his 
followers by reminding them of the answer he 
had given thirty years before to M. Herault, who 
told him he would never be able to destroy the 
Christian religion. His answer was: “‘C’est ce 
que nous verrons.” Can any one doubt who was 
the grand object of Voltaire’s attacks, when he 
reads what he wrote to D’Alembert, Sept. 23, 
1763? He congratulates himself especially in 
that letter, that “a Genéve, dans la ville de Cal- 
vin, il n’y a plus que quelques gredins qui croient 
au Consubstantiel.’ Yes: it was the Almighty 
himself against whom he directed his daring im- 
piety. le wrote thus to D’Alembert: “ Dans 
vingt ans, Dieu aura beau jeu.” This blasphe- 
mous prediction he penned on the 25th of beb- 
tuary, 1758. “God is not mocked,” says the 
great Apostle ; and on the 25th of February, 1778, 
twenty years after to a day, Voltaire was struck 
with that vomiting of blood, which brought him 
in a short time to his grave. 

But were not all Voltaire’s intimate friends in- 
fidels, and enemies to Christianity’ They could 
not have mistaken what he meant by linfame, 
and they employed the same horrid expression 
in his own sense. Condorcet, indeed, declares 
positively that Voltaire had sworn “ d’écraser le 
Christianisme”’ (Vie de Voltaire); and Mercier 
says, “d’écraser Jésus Christ” (Lettres de Mer- 
cer, No. 60). Frederick of Prussia employs the 
term in the same sense : — 

“C'est a Bayle, votre precurseur et & vous sans doute 
que la gloire est due de cette révolution qui se fait dans 
les esprits. Mais disons la vérité: elle n’est pas com- 
pléte : les dévots ont leur parti, et jamais on ne l’achevera 
que par une force majeure. 


to his associates continually inculcate zeal in pur- 
suing their grand object : — 

“ Confondez P'infame le plus que vous pourrez ” (Lettre 
& D’ Alembert, Mai, 1761). “Je vous recommande [in- 


Same” (a Helvetius, Mai 11, 1761). “Que les philosophes 


| veritables fassent une confrérie, comme les Francmacons. 


He employed it also to mean | 


. . » Mais chacun ne songe qu’a soi, et on oublie que le 
premier des devoirs est d’écraser l'infume” (a D’ Alem- 
bert, 1761). 

It cannot be truly said that the work contem- 
plated was “ unquestionably the abasement and 


| destruction of superstition and fanaticism,” that 


C'est du gouvernement que | 


doit partir la sentence qui écrasera la téte de P’infame.”— 


Letter to Voltaire, 1775. 
Voltaire was the head of a deadly conspiracy 
against Christianity ; and his secret instructions 


is, of certain things peculiar to the Catholic re- 
ligion, which its enemies are fond of designating 
by those epithets: for we find Voltaire extending 
his attacks to every denomination of Christianity. 
He ridicules Calvinism as “les sottises de Jean 
Chauvin ” (Lett. d Damila, Aotit 18, 1766). He 
announced the fall of the Church of England by 
extolling the deistical sentiments of Hume as 
“verités Angloises” (Au Mar. D’ Argence, Avril 
28, 1760); and by writing to D’Alembert, that 
“dans Londres le Christ étoit batfoué ” (Sept. 28, 
1763). Could there be a stronger proof of whom 
he meant by /infame? 

Indeed Voltaire, and his detestable associates 
rejoiced at their success in Protestant countries. 
Ile wrote to the King of Prussia, that England 
and Switzerland were full of men “qui haissent 
et méprisent le Christianisme comme Julien 
l’apostat le haissoit, le méprisoit” (Novy. 15, 
1773). Again, to D’Alembert, “qu'il n'y avoit 
pas actuellement un Chrétien de Genéve & Berne” 
(Fev. 8, 1776). And Frederick announced to 
Voltaire that they got on faster in Protestant 
countries: “Dans nos pays Protestans on va plus 
vite” (Lettre 145). Talk of superstition and fa- 
naticism, were Catholics alone fools and fanatics 
in the eyes of Voltaire? Let him speak for him- 
self. He declared that the Huguenots, or Calvi- 
nists, “n’étoient pas moins fous que les Sorboni- 
queurs,” ou les Catholiques; that they were even 
“fous a lier” (Lett. d Marmont, Aoait 21, 1767). 
Again he says, that he saw “ rien de plus atrabi- 
laire, et de plus féroce que les Huguenots” (Aw 
Marquis D' Argence de Dirac, Mars 2, 1763). 

Much more might be added to prove that the 
real meaning of [infame, in the mouths of Vol- 
taire and his followers, was Christ, Christianity, 
and revealed religion in general. That they some- 
times used it when declaiming against peculiari- 
ties of the Catholic religion, which they chose to 
call superstition and fanaticism, will not be denied ; 
but the evidence of its primary and principal ap- 

lication is overwhelming. That Voltaire should 
_ occasionally written in favour of Christi- 
anity, is not to be wondered at in a consummate 
hypocrite and professed liar, as he undoubtedly 
was. Witness his boasts of his orthodox faith, 
his going to mass, and receiving the Holy Com- 
munion, in his letters to the Countess D’Argental 
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(Jan. 14, 1761), and to D’Alembert (April 17, 
1768). Witness his invitation to his friends to 


tell lies boldly, and habitually: “a mentir non | 


as timidement, non pas pour un tems, mais har- 
iment et toujours. . . Mentez, mes amis, mentez : 
je vous le rendrai dans l'occasion” (a Thiriot, 
1736). What right has any man to charge us 
with perversion of the “ obvious sense” of a pro- 
fessed liar, or of “diabolical malignity” in ex- 
posing the declared enemy of God and man ? 
Dr. Young was fully justified in his well-known 
epigram on this wretched infidel : — 
“ Thou art so witty, profligate, and thin, 
At once we think thee Satan, Death, and Sin.” 
F. C. H. 


MEN OF KENT AND KENTISH MEN. 
(3"* S. vii. 423.) 


Who are the men of Kent? is a question which 


has before been asked through the columns of 
“N. & Q.,” but has never yet been satisfactorily | 


answered. Like your correspondent J. F. 8. (3"4 


8. vii. 423), “I am not now going to speak of 


my own knowledge on the subject,” but rather to 
state a few facts from which the reader may draw 
inferences, which may appear like those drawn by 
myself, incontrovertible ; namely, that to the in- 
habitants of West Kent belongs the right to be 
called “‘ Men of Kent.” This I propose to show. 
Being myself a native of that Tivision of the 


county, I feel jealous of its rights and usages, | 


which I am always prepared to defend. Among 


your correspondents who claim for the inhabitants 


of East Kent the honour in question, is CHARLES 
Sanpys, F.S.A. of Canterbury, who, in 1* S. v.615, 
ascribes it to the ecclesiastical division of the 
county by Augustine, who, “with the assistance 
of King Ethelbert, soon founded another episcopal 
see at Rochester, and thus divided the Kentish 
kingdom into two dioceses : the eastern, or diocese 
of Canterbury ; the western, or diocese of Roches- 
ter;” and he adds, “the men of the former re- 


taining their ancient name of ‘Men of Kent,’ | 


whilst those of the latter adopted that of ‘ Kentish 
Men.’”’ 


I do not believe that the term “ Men of Kent” 


has anything whatever to do with an ecclesiastical | 


division of the county, nor do I regard the several 
other statements to prove his point made by Mr. 


S., whether traditional or otherwise, as at all con- | 


clusive ; for evidently sufficient distinction is not 
observed in his quotations to know whether they 
apply to the county or its inhabitants. No state- 
ment made by him will admit of so definite a 
conclusion as that gentleman believes he has 
shown to be between “ Men of Kent” and “ Kentish 


Men,” which he says “existed at a period long | 


anterior to the Norman Conquest,” to which 
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| statement, however, I take leave to demur. “Our 
| Gavelkind Tenure and free Kentish customs (says 
Mr. 8.) gave rise to our well-known old provin- 
cial song of ‘The Men of Kent.’” If so, why 
does that song commence thus ? — : 
“When Harold was invaded, 
And falling lost his crown, 
And Norman William waded 
Through gore to pull him down.” 

Surely these lines have reference to something 
of a military character rather than to that which 
is ecclesiastical ; and that something was the con- 
quest or submission of the county to the Con- 
queror after the battle of Hastings. If ecclesias- 
| tical, why is the White Horse of the Saxons of 
| Kent who submitted to, but were never conquered 
| by, the Normans, with the motto “Invicta,” still 
| inscribed on the county banner? Was it not 
conceded by William rather to perpetuate the 
memory of the brave stand made by the men of 
West Kent against him on his entering their 
| county near Blackheath, and granted them as a 
condition of their peaceful submission to his rule 
| as their future king ?—by which submission, not 
conquest —they preserved inviolate the Saxon laws 
and customs of Kent, which no other county in 
the kingdom enjoys, and which are retained by 
their children to this day! Had William refused 
this concession, the West Kent men showed that 
they were ready to fight for these laws and cus- 
toms to the death ; but finding upon inquiry that 
| the enjoying of them by the county would in no- 
| wise interfere with his government, he wisely 
| granted their demand; and from that day until 
the present the men of West Kent, who alone 
| went out to meet him, being “ Invicta” (Invin- 

cible), have ever been designated “ Men of Kent;” 
while those of East Kent, for whom the former 
| preserved the peculiar laws of the county, as well 
as for themselves, and who offered no opposition 
to the Conqueror, are simply “ Kentish Men.’ I 
the division of the county, by which any ew 
of its people obtained the designation of “ Men ot 
Kent” was ecclesiastical, in what sense were the 
inhabitants “ Invicta” or invincible ? 

Thus have I endeavoured to answer the ques- 
tion with which I commenced this article, and I 
hope satisfactorily. The men of West Kent are 
undoubtedly “ Men of Kent,” while those of East 
Kent are only “ Kentish Men.” (See “N.&Q 
1* S. v. 321.) GrorcE Pryce. 

City Library, Bristol. 


CONGLETON ACCOUNTS. 
(3"* S. vii. 109.) 
| I am inclined to think that one or two more 


extracts from my MS. volume on this anon Oe 
not prove uninteresting to readers of “N. 
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in general, marking as they do the manners and 
prices of those times. 


Lalso send them with a view to my obtaining | 
information on one or two points underneath re- | 


corded : — 
1611. 
£ s. d. 
Thos. Green, the Bearward ° ° 2 — 2 


William Kelsall, the Bearward ° e ee es 
Bearward and Bullward at the Wakes, Ben- | 
der’s diet given them . ° ° ° - 015 0 
Mr Carter, Quarter’s Wage for Church and 

School . e ° . ° e ° - 868 

1613 

Paid John Wardle for saying service three weeks 

the Chape . ° ° ° ‘ - O01 4 
To Capps, Curate, 3/. 15s. per Quarter 315 0 
Thorley, Schoolmaster ° ‘ ° - 210 0 
W= Hardern, to fetch Shelwerdine again with 

his Bears, 1s. 3d. at Whitsuntide, as then the 

Cocking was . . . s . . » ©. &..8 
He refused to come, and Brock the Bearward 

came, who was paid . . . a" - 06 8 
Fetching the Bears to the Wakes, ls. more, 


2s. 6d. . 0 3 6 


For fetching 2 more Bears, 1s.; Bearward, 15s. 016 0 
6 ; 


3Gallons of Claret Wine at the Great Cock- 


fight, 9s.; the Warden Master, 3s. 4d. . - O12 4 
To the Bearward at the same time . . - 0 8 O 
To M' Thorley, Curate, his Quarter’s Wage ; 0 0 
Town Clerk’s Wage, per Quarter. ‘ - 0 6 8 
For the Earl of Essex when he went through 

the Town, White wine and Claret 2 gal. - O 5 4 
Sugar, $ lb. 8d.; Sack a gal. 4s. 8d. . - 0 5 4 
Meat and Beer forhis Gentlemen . . - 1 0 0 
Lord Brian, a Gallon of Sack, and another of 

Claret . , . ° . ° , - 06 6 8 
The Bells were now hung in horseleathern 

thongs. 

1615. 
Claret Wine bestowed on Sir J. Savage . - 01710 
Ordered a Bushel of Malt to be brewed against 

his next coming. 

Wine for the Communion, 6 Quarts ; - 03 0 

Bread for the same . , ‘ ° ° - sos 
[ This is the first for that purpose. ] 

Mt Capps, Curate, his Quarter’s Wage - 710 0 

[He is said to be the first that had orders in 
my MSS. } 

Griffin, Schoolmaster and Reader. . - 50 0 

I pass on now to— 

1621. 
To the Prince’s Players. ° - 1 0 OF 


To the King’s and Earl of Derby's ; : - 18 4 
Lady Elizabeth’s Players . ° . - 010 0 
Mr Redman, the Preacher of God’s Word and 

Schoolmaster, his Quarter . . . 
Thorley, the Reader, his Quarter . . ° 

It is impossible to avoid noticing the frequent 
mention of money expended for sporting purposes, 


0 0 
10 0 


a8 for the cocking, and the bear-baiting; and one 


cannot help wondering where the bears were sup- 
from to furnish amusement in so remote and 
small a country place as Congleton must have been 


in those times, about the middle of the reign of 
James I. 


| One notes again the large quantity of wine 
| ordered for the communion— viz. six quarts in 
1615; and, again, the curate said in that year to 
be the first that had orders. Does this, then, lead 
| to the supposition that those who officiated pre- 
viously were laymen, and did so merely under a 
license from the bishop? In 1621 another title 
is again given, that of “ Preacher of God’s Word.” 
I append one or two queries. In 1611, What 
is the meaning of “Bender's diet ” given to the bear- 
ward and bullward? In 1613, if the bells were 
hung in horseleathern thongs, how were they 
rung? And in 1621, who were the King’s, Earl 
of Derby's, and Lady Elizabeth’s Players alluded 
to? 
The last item of a payment to the bearward 
was in 1666, when he received the sum of 1/. 8s. 
OXONTENSIS. 


“FIVE WOUNDS OF CHRIST.” 
(3"¢ S. viii. 48.) 

“Che Fibe Wounds of Christ. A Poem. 
From an Ancient Parchment Roll. By Wiyl- 
Ipam Billpng. HManchester: Printed by R. 
and UW. Bean. FABCCCEHU.” 

The little book, of whose title-page the above 
is a copy, will be the one alluded to by your cor- 
respondent: it was printed for Mr. Wm. Yates of 
Manchester, the owner of the ancient parchment 
roll, and was edited by Mr. Wm. Bateman, of 
Derby. Only forty copies were struck off: the 
one lying before me is illustrated with very fine 
coloured drawings in fac-simile of the original. 
The poem itself is a very curious relic of devo- 
tional literature, and commences : — 


| “Cometh nere ye folkes temtyd I dreynes, 

Wyrth the drye dust of thys erthly galle ; 
Resorte anone wyth all your vysyaes, 

To the V stremes flowen over alle. 

With pcius payment for us in generalle, 

Make no delay who lyst ci nere and drynke, 
And fylle all your hertys up unto the brynke.” 


This is the proem; then follows lines to the 
Well of Mercy : — 

“In the ryght hande pcted so rewthfully; the Well of 
Pity— 

Dygged in the ryght fote so pytefully; the well of 
| everlasting life— 

Thorow launced so ferre wtyn my lordes syde ; the well 

of grace — 
| Inthe Kynges left hand, set of jerusalem ; the well of 

comfort — 
|  Ffrd the lyfte fote boylyng of oure most sofayne.” 


The whole concludes with the following ex- 
| hortation : — 
“ At hygh none whan the belle dothe tylle, 
In mynde of crystys byttur passyon ; 
} Say thou a péiur lowde or stylle, 
And in hym have thy contemplacyon 
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If thow labur sytte goe or stande, 

Ffor that tyme make pausacyon ; 

Thys lesson thow not forgete, 

A mene it is to thy saluacyon ; 

Yf a clerke thow be tawte, 

Moind that seson be deuocion ; 

Thys use in manus foryete it nawte, 

But put thy sowle in hys possession 

That tyme on crosse w' woiidys bledyng ; 

Ffor the he made full redempcion, 

Remember thys and mercy sekyng, 

Lyve to hym eur in céclusion. 

J HU for thy holy name and thy byttur passion, 

Save me fro synne and shame and eals thyne dap- 
clon. 


This concludes the poem on the five wounds of 


Christ. There follow, however, some verses very 
much superior, commencing — 
“ Erth owte of erth is wondyrly wroght, 
Ffor erth hath geten of erth a nobul thyng of noght ; 
Erthe uppon erthe hath set all hys thoght, 
How erthe uppon erthe may be hygh<broght.” 
W. E. A. Axon. 
Campfield. 


CARABOO. 
(3" S. vii. 196, 386, 408, 418.) 


The following appeared in Felix Farley's Bristol 
Journal, September 13th, 1817 : — 

“The Editor of this Journal is most truly happy in 
being enabled, through the medium of an Amanuensis 
employed in this State Paper Office, to communicate the 
following original intelligence relative to no less a person 
than that celebrated Female Impostor Caraboo! By 
Alla-Taliah it is true, the Girl has got an introduction to 
Bonaparte himself! ! 

“ A letter from Sir Hudson Lowe, lately received from 
St. Helena, forms at present the leading topic of conver- 
sation in the higher circles. It states, that on the day 
preceding the «late of the last dispatches, a large ship was 
discovered in the offing. The wind was strong from the 
S.S.E. After several hours’ tacking, with apparent in- 
tention to reach the Island, the vessel was observed to 
bear away for the N.W.; and in the course of an hour, a 
boat was seen entering the harbour. 
single person. Sir Hudson went alone to the beach, and 
to his astonishment saw a female of interesting appear- 
ance drop the oars and spring to land. She stated, that 


she had sailed from Bristol, under the care of some Mis- | 


sionary Ladies, in a vessel called the Robert and Anne, 
Capt. Robinson, destined for Philadelphia ; that the vessel, 
being driven out of its course by a tempest, which con- 
tinued for several successive days, the crew at length per- 


ceived land, which the Captain recognized tobe St. Helena; | 
that she immediately conceived an ardent desire of seeing | 


the man with whose future fortunes she was persuaded 
that her own were mysteriously connected ; and her 
breast swelled with the prospect of contemplating face to 
face an impostor not equalled on earth since the days of 
Mohammed ; but a change of wind to the S.S.E. nearly 
overset her hopes. Finding the Captain resolved to pro- 
ceed according to his original destination, she watched 
her opportunity, and springing with a large clasp knife 
into a small boat, which was slung at the stern, she cut 
the ropes, dropt safely into the ocean, and rowed away. 
The wind was too strong from the land to allow of the 


It was rowed by a | 











| introduced her to Bonaparte under the name of Caraboo!! 
She described herself as Princess of Javasu, and related a 
| tale of extraordinary interest, which seemed in a high 
degree to delight the captive chief. He embraced her 
with every demonstration of enthusiastic rapture, and 
besought Sir H. L. that she might be allowed an apart- 
| ment in his house, declaring that she alone was an ade- 
| quate solace in his captivity. 

“ Sir Hudson subjoins, ‘ The familiar acquaintance with 
| the Malay tongue possessed by this most extraordinary 
| personage (and there are many on the Island who ander- 
| stand that language), together with the knowledge she 
| displays of the Indian and Chinese politics, and the eager- 

ness with which she speaks on these subjects, appear to 
convince every one that she is no impostor. Her manner 
is noble and fascinating in a wonderful degree.’ 

“ A private letter adds the following testimony to the 
above statement: ‘ Since the arrival of this lady, the 
manners, and I may say the countenance and figure of 
Bonaparte appear to be wholly altered. From being re- 
served and dejected, he has become gay and communi- 
cative. No more complaints are heard about inconveni- 
ences at Longwood. He has intimated to Sir Hudson 

| his determination to apply to the Pope for a dispensation 
to dissolve his marriage with Maria Louisa, and to sanc- 
tion his indissoluble union with the enchanting Cara- 


” 
boo!! 


Is there any corroboration of this strange story ? 
[I find no mention of any such circumstances in 
Barry O’Meara’s Voice from St, Helena, 
Grorer PRYCE. 
City Library, Bristol. 


YORKSHIRE DIALOGUE. 
(3@ S, viii. 50.) 


This dialogue, with several other poetical “Spe- 
cimens of the (East) Yorkshire Dialect,” first 
appeared in a small volume entitled, “ Poems on 
several Occasions. By the late Rev. Thomas 
Browne, of Kingston-upon-Hull.” Printed for 
Vernor & Hood, London, 1800. The volume is 
now rather scarce, but the specimens have been 
often reprinted, with others much less deserving 
of the honour. 

The author, as I learn from a well-written pre- 
face by J. M. (probably John Merritt) of Liver- 
001, was the son of the Rey. Thomas Browne of 
por ally near Kirbymoorside in Yorkshire. 
He was born in 1771, and at the age of two years 
was deprived of his father; but his mother did 
everything in her power to forward his education, 
and ultimately placed him under the tuition of 
the Rev. Joseph Milner of Hull. After finishing 
his classical studies, and acquiring such practica 
knowledge as is requisite in an instructor of youth 
in the country, he undertook the charge of & 
school, first at Yedingham, near Pickering ™ 
Yorkshire, and afterwards at Bridlington, in the 
same county. In 1797 he removed from Brid- 
lington to Hull, and became the editor of a weekly 
newspaper called the Hull Advertiser, in whic 


vessel being brought about to thwart her object. Sir H. | several of his poetical pieces appeared, but he 
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soon after obtained holy orders, and undertook the 
tuition of young gentlemen. 

“Thus uniting in himself the two most honourable of 
all professions, he bid fair to arrive at eminence in them 
both, when his premature death in 1798 frustrated the 
hopes of his friends, and deprived the world of his talents 


and virtues.” 
His poetical compositions were published by 
subscription for the benefit of his widow and a 


posthumous child. They are simple and pleasing, | 


rather than highly imaginative. The commence- 
ment of an address “To my pen” may serve as a 
specimen : — 
« Little pliant, passive tool, 

Employ’d alike by wit and fool, 

By high and low of all conditions, 

By Poets, Beaus, and Politicians, 

By Doctors, Parsons, ledgered Cits, 

By Lawvers, Clerks, and would-be Wits ; 

These all thy uses know full well, 

These all can of thy service tell, 

Yet none of them, in tuneful lays, 

E’er thought thee worth one line of praise.” 

Of the “Specimens of the Yorkshire Dialect,” 
his biographer says, they “‘ have been greatly ad- 
mired by every one whose habits of life qualify 
him to appreciate their merits.” This is true, 
but as oils a few lines only can be admitted 
into “N. & Q.,” these merits cannot be fully 
shown. 

A farmer, finding his old mare dead in a ditch, 
thus begins to express his grief : — 

“ An’ is thoo cum te this, mah poor awd meer ? 

Thoo’s been a trusty sarvant monny a year ; 

An’ better treatment thoo’s desarved freh me, 
Than thus neglected in a deik te dee. 

Monny a daywark we ha’ wrowt tegither, 

An’ bidden monny a blast 0’ wind an’ weather ; 
Monny a lang dree mah] ower moss an’ moor, 
An’ monny a hill an’ deeal we’ve travell’d ower ; 
Bud noo— waes me !—thoo’ll nivver trot ne mair, 
Te nowther kirk nor market, spoort nor fair ; 
An, noo, for t’ future, thoff ah’s awd an’ leeam, 
Ah mun be foore’d te walk or stay at heeam.” 

And so on, in lines superior to these, but too 
many to be quoted. 

I have made some change in the spelling to 
mark the pronunciation more correctly, though 
still imperfectly, for d and t, followed by r in the 
same syllable, are pronounced ¢h in the E. York- 
shire dialect. D. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT: ITS DIVISION INTO 
VERSES. 
(3" 8S, viii. 67.) 

We have it in print, and in a volume which 
has been often an that the New Testament 
was first divides 
in 1551. Such is my creed, and this was my 
authority : 7 

“Greek TesTAMENT. Roberti Stephani, Editio quarta, 
12mo, apud Rob. Stephan. with two feta versions, 1551. 


into verses by Robert Estienne | 


This is the first edition of the Greek Testament that was 
| divided into verses, which was carelessly done by Rob. 
Stephens as he travelled on horseback : inter equitandum, 
as he himself says.” —Edward Harwoop, D.D. 1790. 
The statement, however, is open to misinter- 
pretation, and on one point seems to be erroneous. 
Chevillier observes of the edition of 1551, “R. 8. 
divisa les chapitres par versets, ainsi gu’il avait vu 
pratiqué dans les plus anciens manuscrits grecs et 
latins;’’ and Renouard points out that in the Psai- 
terium quincupler of 1509 and 1513 “les versets 
sont divisés par des chiffres arabes.” Now those 
volumes were printed by Henri, the father of 

Robert —so that Henri is entitled to share the 

credit of the improvement. Moreover, Renouard 

says it was Henri the son of Robert who recorded 

the curious circumstance that the division of the 
| verses was made inter equitandum, i.e. in the 
course of a journey from Paris to Lyon. 

We are informed by archdeacon Cotton that 
the first edition of the New Testament in English, 
with the division into verses, is that printed at 
| Geneva by Conrad Badius in 1557. 
| And to archdeacon Cotton we are also indebted 
for an edition of The four Gospels and the Acts of 
the Apostles in which the text is divided into para- 
graphs, with summaries prefixed, while the num- 
bers of the chapters and verses are retained in the 
side-margins. It is one of the most judicious 
publications of its class which have come within 
| the scope of my observation, and it deserves a 
| place in every collection. Bo.ton Corney. 


This question has often been discussed by bibli- 
cal scholars. Various works may be consulted on 
the subject, amongst which I refer your corre- 
spondent A. M. to Horne’s Jntroduction, §c. (vol. 
ii. sect. 11, p. 159, ed.'London, 1822) ; to Michaelis’s 
Introduction to the New Testament, translated by 
H. Marsh (vol. ii. part 1. sect. 10, 11, pp. 526-7, 
ed. London, 1802); to Smith’s Dict. of the Bible 
(ed. London, 1860, p. 209, under the heading 
“Bible”); to Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
art. “ Bible,” translated by Taylor (vol. i. ed. Lon- 
don, 1823.) The best article, however, which I 
| have seen on the subject is to be found in Kitto’s 
Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature (vol. ii. ed. Edin- 
burgh, 1847, under the heading “ Verse, p. 905.) 

Your correspondent is certainly correct in his 
statement, “that it was not Robert Stephens who 
made the division into verses, and that this opera- 
tion had been performed at least a quarter of a 
century earlier than 1551,” &c. A. M. then refers 
to the fact of his possessing a copy of a Latin 
Bible printed in 1527-28, and edited by Sanctes 
Pagninus, in which edition the division into verses 
occurs. 
| Now, as Calmet very properly remarks, “ Is 

there not reason to conclude that Robert Ste- 
' phens had seen this Bible, foresaw the utility of 
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verses, imitated it, and improved thereon ? ” (Dict. 
of the Bible, art. “ Bible.”) 


Henry Stephens, in | 


his preface to his Greek Concordance, published in | 


1594, mentions how his father Robert was the first 
inventor of the distinction into verses in the New 
Testament. 
way from Paris to Lyons that he made the divi- 
sion, a greater part of it while riding on horse- 
back ” (inter equitandum). Robert Stephens him- 


He also states, that “it was on his | 


self in his preface to the fourth edition of the | 


Greek Testament, claims to be the inventor “ of | 


certain versicles, as they call them,’ &c. The 
question therefore arises, did he ever see the edi- 
tion of the Latin Bible by Pagninus, and printed 
in 1527-28? Whether he did or did not he can- 
not be said to be the first inventor of the division 
into verses, for this had been previously done not 
only by Sanctes Pagninus, but also by James 
Faber of Estaples (otherwise James le Fevre), in 
his edition of the Psalms, entitled Psalterium 
Quincupler, printed in 1509. (See the art. “Verse” 
in Kitto’s Cyclop. of Biblical Literature, vol. ii.) 


Serrarius (J’roleg.), thus alludes to the sub- | 


ject :— 

“TI strongly suspect that it is far from certain who first 
restored the intermitted division into verses. Henry 
Stephens, indeed, having once come to Wurzburg, would 
fain have persuaded me that his father Robert was the 
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the rock was full of fissures, and he answered it 
was. The quarry in question is only worked for 
the private purposes of the estate of the proprie- 
tors, and therefore only occasionally, the face of 
the rock being left exposed during long intervals, 

About twenty years ago I had occasion to make 
experiments at the well known Lead-hill mines 
in the same county for my instructor and friend, 
James D. Forbes, then Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy in the University of Edinburgh, and now 
Principal of St. Salvador’s College at St. An- 
drew’s, of which a report was published in the 
Journal of the British Scientific Association held at 
York. 

These experiments extended over a consider- 
able period. On one occasion I was much in- 
terested by seeing a small frog go hopping along 
before me in one of the horizontal passages at least 
100 fathoms below the surface. Its presence there 
I could, however, easily account for, as the mine 
was drained by water-engines placed some fifty 
fathoms below ground, but supplied from the sur- 
face; while his mode of subsistence was explained 
by the numerous examples of moths ol other 


| insects which congregated around our candies in 


inventor of tnis distinction in the New Testament... . . | 


This, after all, may be an empty boast,” &c. 


But the whole question appears to be still in- | ; : 
. PE | practical men, whose avocations should enable them 


volved in some obscurity. It also seems difficult 
to decide what amount of eredit is to be given to 
Robert Stephens respecting his assertion of having 
been the inventor of the division. If his division 
was a mere modification of that adopted by Pag- 


ninus, it might easily have been done inter equi- | 


tandum, an expression which, as Michaelis sup- 


»ses, does not mean that R. Stephens accomplished | . a 
his task while sactually ridin a horseb ick but | 8% one of the Inspectors of Mines, called attention to s 
§ é g Sse VACK, | 


that when he was weary of riding, he amused 
himself with the work at his inn. 


In carefully reading over again the able article | 


in Kitto’s Cyclopedia (already referred to), I find 

that the writer states he has discovered “ That 

Stephens, in 1556, had in his possession two copies 

of Pagninus’ Bible.” J. Daron. 
St. John’s, Norwich. 


Toans rN Stone (3"¢ S. viii. 34.)—Shortly after | 


thequery on this subject appeared, I had occasion to 
meet a number of quarrymen, who had large experi- 
ence in that portion of the Upper Ward of Lanark- 
shire where the rocks are exclusively of an igneous 


origin, and put the — to them if they knew | 


an instance of toads being found therein ? © One of 
them immediately answered that, when working 
at a quarry in the parish of Lamington, he had 
discovered a toad in the stone. 


many parts of the mine. 
candles are used, not lamps. 
Groner Vere Irvrve. 


In these mines open 


The following account of a discussion which 
took place at a scientific meeting, and between 


to form correct opinions, which I cut from the 
Mining Journal of July 1st, will be of much in- 
terest in connection with the letter of Mr. Octa- 


| vivs Morea, which appeared in “N. & Q.” of 


July 8th: — 
“ GEoLocicaL Toaps.—At the Manchester Geological 
Society monthly meeting, on Tuesday, Mr. Joseph Dickin- 


paragraph copied from a Newcastle paper, respecting & 
living toad which was alleged to have been found em- 
bedded in a block of magnesium limestone stratum near 
Hartlepool. It was said that Mr. Taylor, the incumbent 
of Hartlepool, an eminent local geologist, had pronounced 
thie wonderful toad to be 6000 years old. This was the 
second paragraph of the kind that had gone the round of 
the Manchester papers. The first paragraph was relative 
to a live toad said to have been found at St. Helen’s 
embedded in the coal. Knowing the owners of the col- 
liery where the discovery was said to have been made, he 
wrote to them for particulars, and they sent over the 
collier who had discovered the wonderful reptile, which 
the man brought with him all alive in a piece of cannel 
coal. He took the man to Mr. Plant, at the Peel Park 


| Museum, and full particulars were given as to how, when, 


and where the toad had been discovered. Mr. Plant then 


| examined the specimen, and said there could be no doubt 


that the man had made the hole himself and put the toad 
into it. The man said such a hole could not be —_ 
but Mr. Plant said he knew an ivory carver who a 
make a much better one. Mr. Plant wanted to = 
the coal asunder, having, by inserting his finger, . 
tinctly felt the chisel marks, but the collier hastily 0 


[ next inquired if | jected, and also refused to go with his discovery 
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Alcock, of the Natural History Museum. He (Mr. 
Dickinson) quite agreed with Mr. Plant that the speci- 
men was manufactured. He had never met with a toad 
underground himself, nor had any of his many friends 
eonnected with mines. Mr. Aitken proposed some pho- 
tographs of the Hartlepool toad. Mr. Plant corroborated 
Mr. Dickinson’s account as to the St. Helen’s toad, and 
added that the collier tried in every way to prevent him 
putting his finger into the hole, saying that the toad’s 
bite was poisonous. He (Mr. Plant), however, had no 
difficulty whatever in recognising, both in the St. Helen’s 
specimen and in the Hartlepool photograph, our old friend 
the British toad, which was to be found under our hedges 
at any time. It had been stated that the recently-found 
specimen at Hartlepool had no mouth, but that was a 
remark resulting from ignorance. Toads often breathed 
with their mouths closed, the air escaping through the 


pores of the skin. Since the appearance of the paragraph 


near the nose. The hair is of reddish brown, just 
beginning to turn gray, and there is hair above 
the lip, and a small tuft below it, but no whiskers, 
He is not in armour, but in a suit of black silk, 
opening down the arms, and showing white sleeves 
underneath. He wears a broad turned down collar, 
quite plain, but with small white cords and tassels 
pendent in the centre. Any information respecting 
the original of this miniature would be very ac- 
ceptable to its possessor. PF. C. H, 


DANIEL AND Frorto, ere. (3° S. viii. 4, 35, 40, 
52.)—There can be no doubt that Bacon used the 
word brother with reference to Sir John Constable, 


| in the dedication of his Essays in 1612; in the 


to which Mr. Dickinson called attention, the Rev. Mr. Tay- | 


lor had denied uttering any such nonsense as that the toad 
was 6000 vears old.—Mr. Greenwell said it was remark- 
able that no living things but toads were found embedded 
in rocks. 
said a learned society in Paris experimented by enclosing 


same sense as he used it in his will, where he 
says : — 


“TI give to my brother Constable all my books, and 


| one hundred pounds to be presented to him in gold. I 


(Laughter.)—The President (Mr. A Knowles) | 


toads in a preparation to see how long they could live | 


without air; some of them lived twelve years, but the 
covering was broken open ev ery six months.—The meeting 
generally received the tale of the toads with amused in- 
credulity.” 


MrxtaturE oF Cromwetr (3S. viii. 46.) — 
There is a very beautifully executed miniature 


portrait of this great man in the museum of the | 


japtist College, in this city, enclosed in a case, 
on which is written : — 

“ This Original Portrait of Oliver Cromwell, painted 
by Cooper, was left to the Museum in Bristol by the Rev. 
Andrew Giffard, D.D., who asspred John Page, Esq., of 


Bristol, that he had been offer’d for it from the Empress | 


of Russia the Sum of 500 Guineas.” 


This miniature, with the only complete octavo | 


copy extant of Tyndale’s New Testament, pub- 
lished in 1526, is locked in an iron safe; and 
guarded with the most scrupulous care by the 
principal of the College, and custodian of its 


almost priceless library, the Rev. Dr. Gotch, who | 


alone keeps the key of these treasures. 
GEORGE Pryce. 

City Library, Bristol. 
I have examined the numerous communications 
in the First Series of “‘N. & Q.” respecting mini- 
atures of Cromwell; but none of them afforded 
any clue to the one enquired for. It appears that 
there are several miniatures of the Protector. I 
mag one myself, so exquisitely finished, that I 
ave had it pronounced by good judges undoubt- 
edly an original, This however, it is not, for I 
knew the | peo: and he himself presented it to 
me; but never knew from what painting he 
copied it. It is certainly very much in the style 
of Cooper’s miniatures, and quite equals them in 
its execution. It is painted on ivory, of a cir- 
cular form ; and it is easy to recognise in it Crom- 
well’s red and shining nose. There is a wart, or 


| terms. 


mole on the left side, a little below the eye, and 


give to my sister Constable some jewels, to be bought for 
her of the value of fifty pounds.”—Bacon’s Works, vol. ii. 
p- 560, ed. 1730. 

The use of the word “alliance,” in the same 
dedication, is a proof that when Bacon calls Sir 
John Constable “brother,” he does so in conse- 
quence of their relationship by marriage : — 

“ Missing my Brother,” he says, “I found you next; 
in respect of bond of neare alliance, and of straight friend- 
ship and societie, and particularly of communication in 
studies.” 

It is quite possible that Mr. Corney’s theory 
with regard to Daniel and Florio may be true, 
but it is not supported by the case of Bacon and 
Constable. W. Apis Wrienrt. 

Cambridge. 

Mr. Bo.ton Corney, by his admission that “ Ba- 
con married Alice, one of the daughters and coheirs 
of Benedict Barnham, Esq., of London, and that 
Constable married the other daughter of the said 
alderman,” has at once solved this difficulty, which, 
in fact, arises simply from a loose use of legal 
Mr. Corney is quite right legally in his 
strict definition of the terms, but conventionally 
they are used in a wider sense. Brothers-in-law 
being applied to persons who have married two 
sisters, and sisters-zn-law to ladies who have mar- 
ried two brothers. The term in-law being cum- 
brous is naturally dropped out, and the = 
call themselves brother and sister. 1 have known 
several instances. Grorece VERE Irvine. 


Grppon’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY : LAWRENCE FAMILY 
(34 S. viii. 56.)— The Sir John Lawrence men- 
tioned in the note referred to, was, I suppose, the 
father of Sir Thomas Lawrence, Bart., of Iver, in 
Bucks. About this family there is a good deal of 
confusion. First, as regards the distinction be- 
tween the two families of Iver and of Chelsea. 


| Secondly, as regards their coats of arms: in some 


works Iver bears “ arg. a cross raguly gules; on a 
chief of the second, a lion rampant guardant or.” 
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In others Iver is given the same, with this differ | Lorp Astox or Forrar (3S, vii. 475; viii 
ence, (1) on achief azure 3 leopards’ heads af- | 


filee, or. N.B. Henry Lawrence of the St. Ives 
family, and president of Cromwell's council, bore 
Hall. 


3urke, in his General Armorie, assigns to 


John Lawrence, the patriotic Lord Mayor of Lon- 


| 


| 
| 


don (temp. Charles I1.), bore a coat widely differ- | 
ent. Thirdly, as regards Sir Thomas Lawrence, | 


the last Baronet of Iver, supposed to be buried at 
Chelsea. There are many excellent reasons for 
denying the possibility of this supposition being 
correct, and which I may at some future period 


(if any correspondent takes an interest in the ques- | 


tion) fully explain. Sir Thomas Lawrence, the 
last Baronet of Iver, did not die in Europe. 


| Aston of Forfar. 


There is a curious notice in the Gentleman's | 


Magazine, 1798: “ Robt. Lawrence of Gisborough, 
Yorkshire, aged 90, was lately m. to his fourth 
wife, Jane Eddeison, aged 100.” 

There was a Colonel Robert Lawrence of Dor- 
set, nominated by Charles II. for the honour of 
his intended Order, “the Royal Oak.” 
think he was an ancestor of the preceding. 


the Le mees of Fairfield the latter coat. Sir | and who lived in the reign of Edw. I. 


79.) — 


“ Aston, Lord, in the peerage of Scotland now extinct, 
pssessed by a noble family of the same name, which 


| originally belonged to the county of Stafford in England, 


the simple “ argt. a cross raguly gules,” of Ashton | 


the progenitor of which was Randal, or Ranulp de Aston, 
His descendant, 
Sir Edward Aston of Tixall, in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, possessed estates of the value of ten thousand a year 
in the counties of Stafford, Derby, Leicester, and War- 
wick. He married Anne, only daughter of Sir Thomas 
Lucy of Charlecote, and died in 1598. His eldest son, 
Sir Walter Aston, was honoured with the Order of the 
Bath, and 1611 he was created a baronet. In 1622 he 
was employed to negotiate a marriage between Charles, 
Prince of Wales, afterwards Charles I., and the Infanta of 
Spain, and in requital for his services upon that occasion, 
he was elevated to the Peerage 28th Nov. 1627, as Lord 
He married Gertrude, only daughter of 
Sir Thomas Sadler of Standon, son of the celebrated Sir 
Ralph Sadler, and died in 1689. He supported Michael 
Drayton the poet for many years, and his seat of Tixall 
is noticed in the Polyolbion. At his investure as Knight 


| of the Bath in 1603, Drayton, who has dedicated several 


I rather | 


Who was John Lawrence (born at Great St. | 


Alban’s in 1618), the patriarch of the New Eng- 
land Lawrences? He had two brothers, but the 
= registers, I believe, do not extend so far 

as to enable an inquirer to discover by such 
a reference who their parents were. 


This family | 


was followed by others of the same name, but the | 


former is notable from having been connected with 
that of William Penn and Sir Philip Francis by 
intermarriages. SPAL. 


Roeers aNp Byron (3" S,. viii. 73.)—I ap- 
prehend there is no doubt at all that Byron wrote 
these lines. They are referred to in his letter to 
Murray, No. 398, Moore’s Life, ed. 1854, vol. v. 
p- 29; and some of them are there quoted, from 
which I suppose Mr. Easste may verify it. I 
have not seen the lines for many years, but I have 
heard Lord Stanhope quote nearly the whole of 
them, and no doubt he will give Mr. Eassre fur- 
ther evidence, if he will consult that eminent 
literary authority. As to his having elsewhere 
spoken well of Rogers, and professed friendship 


of his poems to this Lord Aston, acted as one of his 
esquires. The title became extinct on the 21st Jan. 1845, 
on the death without issue of the Rev. Walter Hutchin- 
son Aston, 9th Baron Aston, Vicar of Tardebigg, Worces- 
tershire, and of Tamworth, Warwickshire. The motto of 
the family was Numini et Patria Asto. The title does 
not appear on the Union Roll, but the 8th Baron Aston, 
the father of the last lord, was recognised as a Peer by 
George III.”"—The Scottish Nation, i. p. 161. 

For a more complete pedigree of the family, see 
Wood's Peerage, sub voce. 

Grorce Vere Irvine. 

I knew the late Lord Aston very well. He 
must have left Cadogan Place after succeeding to 
the title, for he was a magistrate for Worcester- 
shire and vicar of Tardebigg many years. He 
and his wife both died and were buried there. 
He survived her, and put up an anonymous tablet 
to her memory in the church, which may there be 
seen. I believe he had hardly any patrimony, and 
his father was, no doubt, in some very humble 
way of life. LYTTELTON. 


Tur Term “ Prerry ” (3" S. viii. 7, 57.)—The 


story told by Brientiine and referred to De 


| Quincy, is thus related by Coleridge in his Lee- 


for him, it proves nothing; for Byron had a re- | 


spectable amount of perfidy in him, both literary 
and personal. He called Cowper a poet, and un- 
said it; he perpetually abused Weslowsth. then 
said no one admired him more; and of Murray 
himself, with whom he pretended to be on friendly 
terms, he often spoke bitterly enough to other 
correspondents. "er contra, Tom Moore, after 
all his expressions of affection for him, is shown 
by many es in his Diary to have cared no 
more for him than he did for any one else. ° 


LYTTELTON. 


tures on Shakespeare and Milton (Lecture I. page 
10), published by Mr. Collier : — 


“ Reflect for a moment on the vague and uncertain 
manner in which the word ‘ taste’ has been often em- 
ployed; and how such epithets as * sublime,’ * majestic, 
‘ grand,’ ‘ striking,’ ‘ picturesque,’ &c. have been mis 
applied, and how they have been used on the most un- 
worthy and inappropriate occasions. x 

“I was one day admiring one of the falls of the lyde, 
and ruminating upon what descriptive term coul be 
most fitly applied to it, I came to the conclusion that . 
epithet ‘ majestic’ was the most appropriate. Ww ok 
was still contemplating the scene a gentleman and a la J 
came up, neither of whose faces bore much of the stamp 0 
superior intelligence ; and the first words the Ley 
uttered were, ‘It is very majestic.’ I was pleased to fine 
such a confirmation of my opinion. I complimented the 
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tator upon the choice of his epithet, saying that he 
od ened the Best word that could have been selected from 


our language. 4 ns A ° - T 
it is oe majestic ; it is sublime, it is beautiful, it is 


grand, it is picturesque.’—‘ Ay’ (added the lady), ‘ it. is 
the prettiest pow ever saw.’ I own that I was nota 
i isconcerted. 
™ J. WETHERELL. 
4, Wellington Place, Redcar. 

2ny. Epwarp Forp, F.T.C.D. (3"4 8. vii. 459, 
504.) — Apupa will find the story of the “ Mur- 
dered Fellow ” in one of the volumes of the Dublin 
University Magazine for the years 1834 or 1835, I 
think under the head “ ¢ ‘hapters of College Ro- 
mance,” by Mr. Isaac Butt, Q.C. 
Scholar” I remember as another of these very 


interesting tales. H. Lortvs Totrennam. 


Cunan Use or Spanisn Worps (3 8. viii. 
28,)—Perhaps the following explanations may be 
of use to Coton x Luco: Agujas jalmeras, sad- 
dler's needles. Bocamanga de carretas, waggon- 
cover or awning: the cover is stretched over 
which give it the appearance to 
Cachimbos, 


several “ bows,” 
which owes its name of bocamanga. 
in Galicia, the name for snuff boxes of a peculiar 
she pe. Catres de madera con tijera, scissor beds ; 
tijera is the word used for the bed trees which are 
crossed like a pair of scissors (from whence the 
ne) or the legs of a camp stool (see N. & B.) 
Carrulle ras para morrione s, morriones are he Ime ts, 
carrilleras the chains, usually lined with a strap 
of leather, which go under the chin. 
brisas para mesas, table clips, small clips of brass 


n 








which are used to fasten together the leaves of 
* teles ope” and other tables. 
candeleros, candle shades. Falleha, the bar which 
in the ordinary folding shutters goes across the 
back from one half of the shutters to the other, 
and thus secures them. Hwacal, a hamper or 


Guardabrisas para 


crate. Cubos de metal para pistoleras, pistol 
holsters of metal, used by horse-soldiers. Hacha 
de vento is a flambeau or torch (see N. & B.) 


This term is in use among sailors, who make, out 
of rope, a sort of torch which they call hacha 
di viento, for the wind, instead of extinguishing it 
as it would any other light, only assists the 
burning. With respect to the remaining terms, 
some I cannot interpret, and to others can assign 
no other meaning than that given by any good 
dictionary. The word pastrano I never met with 
before, and can form no idea as to its meaning. 

I notice that in Barrenas Uamadas pasadoras, 
the last word is italicised by Coton ¥ Lvuco. Pasa- 
doras are gimblets, for which barrenas is another 
word. A. DE R. 


_Catprron’s “ Davenrer or THE Arr” (3" S, 
vil. 8, 52.) — Before finally dismissing this most 
interesting subject, I should like to offer a few ob- 
servations on Mr. Mac-Carruy’s letter. I be- 
lieve he has given as good an explanation of the 


‘Yes, sir,’ replied the gentleman ; ‘ I say | 
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name as we can expect, and we are especially 
obliged to him for the extract from Schmidt, with 
whose work I was unacquainted, though still. the 
title seems far-fetched, and such as probably 
would have suggested itself to no one but Calde- 
ron, who seems to have chosen it as indicative of 
her peculiarly aerial, soaring, unearthly nature, 
by which she is distinguished from all other he- 
roines, either of Calderon’s or any other poet’s, and 
suiting also with the mythic age to which she be- 
longs. It is remarkable that in the passage quoted 


| he exactly inverts the explanation the reader seeks, 


The “ Bribed | 


telling us that she is called Semiramis, because she 
is the daughter of the air, instead of directly telling 
us what we want to know, why fe has given her 
this strange title, the more strange as he has 
named her father and mother, neither of whom 
had any relation to the air. The idea may have 
been partly suggested by the epithet “son of the 
morning,” applied to Lucifer, and repeated by 
Byron, apparently without exactly knowing what 
he meant, or how he intended it to be applied. 
The solution attempted by a correspondent in the 


| “N, & Q.” many years ago, that he meant “ tra- 


; , ' 
G vardda- 


veller,” is quite as mystical as Calderon’s, and 
neither poetical nor probable. 

I take for granted that the sporting corre- 
spondent of The Times made a blundering guess 
when he spoke of the Scandinavian goddess, and 
that his reference has no authority whatever. 

I am pleased to see that Mr. Mac-Carriy 
agrees with Goethe, Immerman, Von Schack, and 
me, in his estimate of the play itself, or rather the 
two plays, styling them “two of Calderon’s finest 
dramas ;” especially as giving us the hope that 
he may favour the public with an English version 
of them, as he has done of others of his plays, 
both formerly and recently. Should he think of 
this, I would suggest that he should adhere as 
much as possible to the metres of the original, but 
not adopting the “ assonant rhymes,” which are no 
rhymes to an English ear, and therefore a barren 
waste of ingenuity. For the sake of identity I 
repeat my former, though now less appropriate, 
signature of INQUIRER. 

Str. Aveustrxr’s Vision (5° S. viii. 51.) — 
Your correspondent, II. C., has brought this ques- 
tion to the right point by the simple observation, 
“T should hke to know where St. Augustine 
‘himself relates’ the vision ‘as occurring to him.’ ” 

By a curious coincidence, only just before I saw 
the above, I had read the following much more 
extraordinary account of another vision of the 
same saint, which he saw not as any supernatural 
manifestation, but with his ordinary bodily eyes 
as a simple fact in his life, and to which the above 
query is still more applicable. The narrator is the 
(once) celebrated critic and scholar, Pauw, who 
thus relates it. After mentioning ancient travel- 
lers’ tales, he adds,— 
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“The greater number of the ancients reported these | 
| to be preparing for greater efforts.” 


prodigies merely as hearsays; but what are we to think 
of St. Augustin, the most enlightened of the early Chris- 
tians, who affirms that he saw, in the Lower Ethiopia, men 
who had but one eye in the middle of their foreheads, and 
to whom he was so happy as to preach the Gospel!” 


Well may he add,— 


“It is not easy to comprehend how he could contrive to 
eatechise beings who certainly never existed in Lower 
Ethiopia, or any where else.” (Selections from M. Pauw, 


with Additions, by Daniel Webb, Esq., Bath, printed by 


R. Cruttwell, and sold by C. Dilly, Poultry, &c., 1795, | 


p. 49.) 

Before we decide “what we are to think of” 
the saint who could tell such a monstrous deliber- 
ate lie as this, would it not be well to ascertain 
(as might be done, either positively or negatively, 
by the very ample Index to his works in the Be- 


nedictine edition), whether he ever did so, and if 


not, what could probably have deceived such a 
critic as Pauw into imagining that he had? Has 
any ancient writer attributed this assertion to St. 
Augustine ? PHILALETHES. 


CLIMATE AND LANGuAGE (3" 8, viii. 27, 59.)— 
The proof of the effect of climate in modifying 
is most strikingly exhibited in the pro- 
nunciation of Hebrew by Jews of various nations : 
the pronunciation of Arabian, Spanish, and Italian 
Jews is soft and delicate, like pure Italian, with- 
out its deep intonation. By the Polish and Ger- 
man Jews the pronunciation of Hebrew is most 
harsh, unmusical, and even offensive to the ear. 
By the Chinese, Hebrew is converted into sing- 
song; more like the uncertain intervals of intona- 
tion among birds, but without their usually 
delicious melody. They pronounce the Hebrew 
word Beraishith, and it is their nearest possible 
approximation, e-el-a-shit-ze. 


speech, 


T. J. Bucxton. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
Lancelot of the Laik: a Scottish Metrical Romance (about 
1490—1500 a.p.). Re-edited, from a Manusc ript in the 
Cambridge University Library, with an Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossarial Index, by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, 
M.A. (Early English Text Society.) 


The poem, here re-edited by Mr. Skeat from a manu 
script in the Cambridge University Library, is a 
paraphrase of not quite fourteen folios of the first of the 
three volumes of the French romance of Lancelot du Lac, 
as reprinted in Paris in 1513, in three volumes, thin folio, 
double-columned ; but with a new Prologue, the author 
having set aside the French one, and afterwards trans- 
lated and amplified that portion of the romance which 
narrates the invasion of Arthur’s territory by “le roy de 
oultre les marches nomme galehault” (in the English, 
Galiot), and the defeat of the said king by Arthur and 
his allies. The work is incomplete, which is the more to 
be regretted as Mr. Skeat informs us that,“ at the point 


loose 


where the extant portion of the poem ceases, the author | 
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published in 1788, in 2 vols. 


[3"¢ S, VIII. Jory 29, *¢5, 


would appear to be just warming with his subject, and 
The was 
printed for the Maitland Club in 1839, under the editor- 
ship of the Rev. Joseph Stevenson ; who, in his preface, 
stated that “ it was printed with such errors of tran 

tion as have crept into it by the carelessness of 
scribe ;” and others, as Mr. Skeat states, for which the 
transcriber was not responsible. The present edition will 
be very useful for philological purposes. The text is 
printed with great care—the more uncommon words are 
explained in the glossary ; and, in the marginal abstract 
and in the notes, the editor has endeavoured to remove 
minor difficulties by explaining sentences of which the 
construction is peculiar, and words which are disguised 
by the spelling. Copious extracts from the French ro- 
mance of Lancelot du Lac, and an Index of Names, gives 
completeness to this useful volume. 


Tus Exurerrion of NATIONAL PORTRAITS, proposed 
by Lord Derby and sanctioned by the Committee of 
Council for Education, has been ventilated (to use a 
phrase of the day) at an influential meeting of noblemeg 
and gentlemen ; and is obviously so well started, that it 
success may be considered certain. From the extent and 
variety of portraits, of which the loan has been already 
promised, it is clear that the Exhibition must be divided 
into two: the first to take place in 1866, and the second 
in the following year. 


Tue Survey or JerusaLem by the Royal Engineers, 
from the Ordnance Survey, has been completed; and Sir 
Henry James is about to publish, under the authority of 
the Lords of the Treasury, the plans, sections, &c., made 
by them, as well as some photozineographie copies of 
about 100 photographs of the most interesting places in- 
cluded within the area of the survey. It is impossible to 
over estimate the value and importance of this work. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


A. H. A. L. The title Clarence 
a Suffolk 7 first Duke was Lionel Plantagenet, th 
Edward IIT. Sec“ N.& Q." let 8. viii. 565; ix. 224; x 
W. P. The lines h been attributed to J. P. Kemble; but connilt 
“N.& Q.” Ist 8. iv. 2 391; vii. 192; 2nd 8. vil. 176; vill. 37. 
d edition of Beatson’s Political Index was 


8vo. 


s derived from the honour of Clare 
son of King 


wrd 
255. 


Cuaanine Cross. The secon 


Newmarket; or, an Essay on the Turf, 2 vols. 771, @@ 
een the Newmarket races and the Olympic games, a 
, after Swift's ironical strain af mock panegyric, on the extrava- 

of fashionabl. circles to the diversion of the horse 


lel bet 


gant attachinent 
ourse, 
“ To drink tobacco" was formerly a common phrast 
Sor smoking it. See Nares’s Glossary for several examples. 

W.-M. T. Mr. Dawson Turner in a communication to“ N.& QW 
S. iii, 276, informs us“ that the fact of Mr. Mathias being the author 
The Pursuits of Literature was scarcely made a secret by his fami 
after he went to Italy.” Mr. Turner further stated,” that hewald @ 
any time be happy to give ocular demonstration of the fac toy. +) os 
duction of the letters addressed to the * Anonymous A uthor of The Pute 
suits of Literature,’ accompanied in some cases with his own answert. = 
G. R. Derzhavin's Ode to the Deity has been translated into English Oy 
W. Stokes), and published at Brighton in small sheet to (18615) 

Evwaro Marsnatt There is an engraved portrait of Dr. Jom 
Thomas, successively Bishop of Peterborough, Salisbury, and Wind 

b. 178 the robes of the Garter. (Evans's Catalogue of Portraits, i. 
344.) There was also another Dr. John Thomas, successively Bishop 
Lincoln and Salisbury, ob. \1766.—Evans also had an engraved por 
of Col. Francis Hacker, 4to, 1660. 


@e* Cases for binding the volumes of “N. & Q." may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. . 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & is pwd 
ready,and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, price ls. 64-4 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for 1s. 8d. 

“Norges awp Qouenms” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
isewed in Mowrucy Pants. The Subscription for Stauren Co 
Siz Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (inciuling t 
yearly Inoax) is ils, 4d., which may be paid by P 
payable at the Strand Post Ofice,in favour of Wiussam 
Wenee xeron Sraeer, Stxawp, W.C., where also all Com 
vou rar Eviton should be addressed. 


“ Nores & Qvenies” is registered for transmission abroad. 


J. Werurnete. 
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